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Illinois  Audubon  Society 

J 

Service 

Tl  IE  Society  has  two  collections  of  hand-colored  lantern 
slides  of  bird  life.  'These  are  lent  free  of  charge  to  any 
school  or  organization  in  the  state  but  borrower  pays 
express  charges  both  ways. 

The  Society  has  traveling  libraries  of  bird  books  which 
are  lent  to  schools  or  organizations  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time,  the  borrower  paying  express  charges  both  ways. 

The  Society  publishes  wall  charts  listing  200  typical 
Illinois  birds  and  providing  suitable  spaces  for  recording 
migration  and  nesting  data.  Schools,  Boy  Scout  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  individuals  as  well,  find  these  of  great  service. 
Price  ten  cents  each. 

The  Society  publishes  a  Pocket  Check  List  of  Birds  with 
a  colored  zonal  map.  This  list  records  every  known  species 
of  birds  that  visits  Illinois  or  nests  within  its  borders.  In¬ 
cluded  with  this  is  a  very  useful  key  for  the  identification 
of  nests.  The  Check  List  sells  for  fifty  cents. 

The  Society  publishes  the  Langdon  Cat  Circular  which  is 
invaluable  in  arousing  interest  in  the  question  of  protecting 
birds  from  marauding  cats.  Price  five  cents  each. 

The  Society  issues  an  illustrated  card  in  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  warning  against  violation  of  laws  for  bird  protection. 
Price  two  cents  each. 


Address  The  Illinois  Audubon  Society 

J 

10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


President-Treasurer  Secretary 

Mr.  Orpheus  M.  Schantz  Miss  Catharine  A.  Mitchell 

Riverside 

Vice-President 

Mr.  Jesse  Lowe  Smith 

Highland  Park 


ILLINOIS  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

Application  for  Membership 

1 

Understanding  the  aims  and  principles  of  the  Illinois  Audubon  Society,  and  being  in 
sympathy  with  them,  I  wish  to  become  a . 

Name . 

Address . 


Date 


Classes  of  Membership 


Associate  memberships . 

Active  memberships . 

Contributing  memberships . 

Sustaining  membership . 

Life  memberships . 

Benefactor . 

Patron . 

All  members  receive  the  publications  of  the  Society. 


$1.00  Annually 
$2.00  Annually 
$5.00  Annually 
$25.00.  No  annual  dues 
$100.00.  No  annual  dues 
$500.00.  No  annual  dues 
$1000.00.  No  annual  dues 


Please  sign  this  card  and  send  It  with  the  fee  to  Illinois  Audubon  Society, 
10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  DO  HEREBY  GIVE  AND  BEQUEATH  TO  THE  ILLINOIS  AUDUBON 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  AND  CONSERVATION  OF 
WILD  BIRDS  (Incorporated),  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 


(OVER  1 


To  carry  out  its  aggressive  program,  the  Illinois  Audubon  Society 
must  increase  its  membership.  Out  of  a  population  of  nearly  six  mil¬ 
lions,  Illinois  should  have  at  least  ten  thousand  people  who  are  enough 
interested  in  bird  life  to  help  the  Society  in  its  conservation  efforts. 
Will  you  not  help  us  expand  our  usefulness? 

I  suggest  for  membership  in  the  Illinois  Audubon  Society  the  persons 
whose  names  appear  on  the  other  side  of  this  sheet. 

Signed . 

Member  of  the  Illinois  Audubon  Society 


JYes 

May  we  use  your  name?; 

(No 

ILLINOIS  AUDUBON  SOCIETY,  10  S. 


LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


The  Aims  and  Principles  of  the  Illinois  Audubon  Society  Are: 

i.  To  encourage  the  study  of  birds,  particularly  in  the  school  and  to 
disseminate  literature  relating  to  them. 

i.  To  work  for  the  betterment  and  enforcement  of  State  and  Federal 
laws  relating  to  birds. 

3.  To  discourage  the  wearing  of  any  feathers  except  those  of  the  ostrich 
and  domestic  fowls. 

4.  To  discourage,  in  every  possible  way,  the  wanton  destruction  of  wild 
birds  and  their  eggs. 

5.  To  restore  to  our  wild  birds,  wherever  practicable,  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment  of  forest  and  shrubbery  which  gave  them  food,  protection 
and  seclusion. 


NEEDS 

The  Illinois  Audubon  Society  depends  for  its  support  upon  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  its  members  and  friends.  It  should  have  an  income  from 
a  moderate  endowment  sufficient  to  meet  all  fixed  expenses. 

The  present  income  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  urgent  and 
incessantly  growing  demands. 


ILLINOIS  AUDUBON  SOCIETY,  Inc. 

10  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 

(OVER) 


Name. . 
Address 
Name. . 
Address 
Name. . 
Address 
Name. . 
Address 
Name. . 


Address 


T  H  E 

AIMS  PRINCIPLES 

OF  THE 

ILLINOIS  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

A  R  E 

FI  RST:  To  encourage  the  study  of  birds, 
particularly  in  the  schools,  and  to  dissem¬ 
inate  literature  relating  to  them. 

SECOND:  T  o  work  for  the  betterment 
and  enforcement  of  state  and  Federal 
laws  relating  to  birds. 

THI  RD:  To  discourage  the  wearing  of 
any  feathers  except  those  of  the  ostrich 
and  domestic  fowls. 

FOU  RTH:  To  discourage, in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way,  the  wanton  destruction  of  wild 
birds  and  their  eggs. 


Thomas  J.  Bata  Library 

TRENT  UNIVERSITY 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONTARIO 


The  Illinois  Audubon  So¬ 
ciety’s  Check  List  is  one  of  the 
first  State  check  lists  issued. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  list  is 
the  zonal  map  of  Illinois  in  colors. 

It  is  a  decided  addition  to  or¬ 
nithological  literature,  and  can 
be  used  in  bird  study  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  states. 

Price  50c  postpaid 
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CAPL  F  Off  ONE  NtA  N  N 


Six  Fruits  Especially  Recommended  for  Bird  Food 


List  of  Plants 

Bearing  Fruits  Sought  by  Birds 

O  C">  J 


INTRODUCTION 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  already  here — 
when  our  native  birds  will  require  all  the  help  that  we  can  give 
them.  The  “balance  of  nature”  has  been  so  profoundly  disturbed 
through  man’s  influence  that  our  wild  life  maintains  a  precarious  exist-, 
ence,  and  very  much  of  it  will  be  gone  almost  before  we  realize  it;  in 
fact,  not  a  few  species,  both  of  birds  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  plants 
have  become  quite  exterminated  in  Illinois  within  the  memory  of  persons 
now  living. 

From  constantly  increasing  clearing  of  woodlands  and  destruction  of 
thickets  along  roadsides  and  fence  rows,  the  birds  are  annually  deprived 
of  more  and  more  of  their  shelter,  nesting  places,  and  food  supply;  and 
these  must,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  be  replaced  if  we  are  to  keep  our  feath¬ 
ered  friends  as  near  neighbors. 

Fortunately  many  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  grown  for 
ornamental  purposes  produce  fruits  which  are  relished  by  birds;  and  it 
is  to  acquaint  the  public  with  what  kinds  are  best  to  plant  that  this  list 
is  issued. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  the  species  named  in  the  list  can  be  grown  in 
every  part  of  Illinois.  A  few  of  them  cannot  be  grown  in  the  more  north¬ 
ern  counties  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winters;  and  to  inform 
each  person  interested  in  the  matter  as  to  which  ones  can  and  which 
cannot  be  grown  in  his  own  particular  county  or  section,  those  suitable 
only  for  southern  Illinois  are  designated  by  an  “S,”  while  those  best  tor 
the  opposite  end  of  the  state  are  distinguished  by  an  “  N,”  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  those  not  thus  designated  may  be  grown  in  both  sections.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  while  most,  it  not  all,  of  them  marked 
“S”  cannot  be  grown  out-of-doors  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the 
state,  on  account  of  the  “climatic  handicap,”  practically  all  of  those 
marked  “N”  may  be  grown  in  the  extreme  southern  portion,  provided, 
of  course,  suitable  soil  and  situation  are  selected;  and  in  this  connection 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  huckleberries  and  other 
ericaceous  plants,  which  comprise  the  bulk  of  those  growing  naturally 
only  in  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  state,  require  an  acid  soil.  Many 
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of  the  soils  of  the  southern  counties  are  acid,  however, — in  fact,  most  of 
them  are,  in  many  sections — and  therefore  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  places  where  these  plants  might  thrive. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  planting  of  these  food-bearing  trees,  shrubs, 
and  vines  be  not  confined  to  the  home  grounds.  There  are  many  places 
on  the  farms,  along  the  edge  of  woods,  and  other  places  in  the  country 
where  they  would  not  only  beautify  the  landscape,  but  would  add  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  well-being  of  the  birds.  Robert  Ridgway. 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Trees 

Red  Cedar 

Juniperus  virginiana 

Hackberry 

Celtis  occidentals 

Mississippi  Hackberry 

Celtis  laevigata 

Red  Mulberry 

Morus  rubra 

White  Mulberry 

Morus  alba 

Hawthorns 

Crataegus  mollis  and  others 

Mountain  Ash 

Sorbus  americana 

Pin  Cherry 

Prunus  pennsylvanica 

Choke  Cherry 

Prunus  virginiana 

Black  Cherry 

Prunus  serotina 

Hercules  Club 

Aralia  spinosa 

Aralia  chinensis 

Aralia  manchurica 

Flowering  Dogwood 

Cornus  florida 

Black  Gum 

Nyssa  sylvatica 

Persimmon 

Diospyros  virginiana 

Ash — different  species 

Fraxinus 

Black  Haw 

Viburnum  prunifolium 
Shrubs 

Common  Juniper 

Juniperus  communis 

Sweet  Fern 

Myrica  asplenifolia 

Bayberry 

Myrica  Carolinensis 

Sweet  Bay 

Magnolia  glauca 

Sassafras 

Sassafras  varifolium 

Chokeberry 

Pyrus  arbutifolia 

Juneberrv 

Amelanchier  canadensis 

Thimbleberry 

Rubus  occidentals 

Blackberry 

Rubus  canadensis 

Dewberry 

Rubus  villosus 

Sand  Cherry 

Prunus  pumila 

Beach  Plum 

Prunus  maritima 

Black  Alder 

Ilex  verticillata 

Inkberry 

Ilex  glabra 

Waahoo,  Burning  Bush 

Evonymus  atropurpureus 
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Common  Name 


Scientific  Name 


S 


X 

N 


N 

N 

N 


Shrubs 

Buckthorn 
Carolina  Buckthorn 
Goumi  (and  other  kinds  of 
Elatagnus) 

Privet 

Buffalo  Berry 

Osier  Dogwood  and  all  other 
Cornels 
Huckleberry 
Black  Huckleberry 
Snowberry 

High-bush  Cranberry 
Arrow-wood 

Nannyberry 
W  ayfaring  Tree 
Common  Elder 
Red  berried  Elder 


Continued 

Rhamnus  cathartica 
Rhamnus  Caroliniana 
Elatagnus  longipes,  etc. 

Eigustrum  vulgare 
Shepherdia  argentea 
Cornus  stolonifera 

Gaylussacia  frondosa 
Gaylussacia  baccata 
Symphoricarpos  racemosus 
Viburnum  Opulus 
Vibu  rnum  acerifolium 
Vibu  rnum  dentatum 
Vibu  rnum  Lentago 
Viburnum  Lantana 
Sambucus  canadensis 
Sambucus  racemosa 


Catbrier  and  other  Smilaxes 
Bittersweet 

Virginia  Creeper,  Woodbine 
Northern  Fox  Grape 
Frost  Grape 
River  bank  Grape 
Honeysuckles  (all  kinds) 


Climbers 

Smilax  rotundifolia 
Celastrus  scandens 
Psedera  quinquefolia 
Vitis  labrusca 
Vitis  Cordifolia 
Vitis  vulpina 


Cloudberry 
Partridge  Berry 
Bearberry 


Trailing  Shrubs 

Rubus  Chamaemorus 
M  itchella  repens 
Arctostaphylos  LIva-ursi 


Herbaceous  Plants 

Millet  Paspaloidea 

Kaffir  Holcus  Sorghum,  var.  Durra 

Pokeweed  Phytolacca  decandra 

Sunflowers  Helianthus,  many  species 

Six  Plants  Recommended  for  Planting  in  Every  Small  Yard 
Sheepberry  Viburnum  Lentago 

High-bush  Cranberry  Viburnum  Opulus 

M  ountain  Ash  Sorbus  americana 

Elderberry  Sambucus  canadensis 

Honeysuckles  Loniceras 

Bittersweet  Celastrus  scandens 
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Planting  for  the  Birds 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA  SERVICE  BULLETIN 
OF  MARCH  28,  I925 

NO  other  group  of  animals  commands  such  widespread  and  uni¬ 
versal  attention  as  birds;  everyone  is  more  or  less  interested  in 
them.  Why  is  this  so? 

“In  the  first  place,  with  the  exception  of  insects,  birds  are  the  most 
common  form  of  animal  life  about  us.  Approximately  600,000  species  of 
animals  are  known  to  science.  Something  like  18,000  kinds  of  birds  alone 
are  found  in  the  world;  about  1,200  different  kinds  are  recorded  from 
North  America  and  of  these  approximately  350  occur  in  Iowa,” — and 
about  400  in  Illinois. — “Not  only  is  the  number  of  species  large,  but  also 
the  number  of  individuals  is  considerable.  Competent  authorities  esti¬ 
mate  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  3,800,000,000  nesting  birds  of 
all  kinds  and  that,  in  addition,  3,800,000,000  more  birds  pass  through 
the  United  States  in  their  migratory  journey.  Such  an  abundance  of  an 
active,  graceful,  beautiful  and  interesting  type  of  animal  life,  many  forms 
of  which  are  further  attractive  to  us  by  reason  of  their  vocal  ability,  can 
not  be  easily  overlooked. 

“Moreover,  birds  offer  unusual  opportunities  for  cultivating  the  powers 
of  observation  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  study  and  recreation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  are  desirable  about  our  homes  and  on  our  farms  for  the 
economic  benefits  which  they  confer.  They  are  man’s  only  natural  allies 
in  the  continuous  warfare  which  he  must  wage  against  injurious  weeds, 
mammals,  and,  above  all,  insects. 

“The  old  idea  that  only  three  or  four  of  our  birds,  the  house  wren,  the 
bluebird,  and  the  purple  martin,  commonly  grouped  as  ‘house  birds,’ 
could  be  induced  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations  has  been 
dispelled.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  suitable  nesting  and  feeding  condi¬ 
tions  are  offered,  many  other  species  will  avail  themselves  of  even  the 
slightest  encouragement.  Some  of  these  that  can  and  should  be  induced 
to  feed  and  nest  about  our  homes  are  the  following:  kingbird,  great 
crested  flycatcher,  phoebe,  black-capped  chickadee,  tufted  titmouse, 
white-breasted  nuthatch,  song  sparrow,  chipping  sparrow,  cardinal, 
American  goldfinch,  Baltimore  oriole,  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  tree  swal¬ 
low,  barn  swallow,  brown  thrasher,  catbird,  robin,  wood  thrush,  red¬ 
headed,  downy  and  hairy  woodpeckers,  sparrow  hawk  and  screech  owl. 

“Besides  these, fifteen  or  twenty  other  species  can,  without  much  effort, 
be  induced  to  favor  us  with  their  presence  for  at  least  a  greater  share  of 
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the  time  than  if  no  encour¬ 
agement  whatever  were  af¬ 
forded  them. 

“Actual  counts  of  the 
breeding  birds  in  definitely 
selected  areas  which  repre¬ 
sent  as  nearly  as  possible 
typical  conditions  have  been 
made  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Such  bird 
censuses,  as  they  are  called, 
show  that  the  average  pop¬ 
ulation  is  2  birds  per  acre. 

“The  United  States  Bio¬ 
logical  Survey,  estimating 
the  value  of  each  bird  in 
the  land  at  io  cents,  main¬ 
tains  that  ‘the  birds  of  the 
United  States  prevent  an 
increase  in  the  annual  dam¬ 
age  done  by  insects  of  more 
than  $400,000,000.’  This  is 
a  considerable  item  when  it 
is  recalled  that  forestry  and  agriculture  alone  suffer  an  annual  loss 
through  insect  damage  of  one  billion  dollars. 

“Do  not  arrange  the  selected  plants  too  formally  or  exactly;  and  do 
not  clip  or  trim  them  too  precisely.  Strive  to  represent  natural  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  eliminate  artificial  appearances;  too  often  our  arrangement 
is  highly  unreal,  and  the  effort  that  has  been  made  is  altogether  too 
apparent.  You  can  not  fool  the  birds! 

“More  than  100  species  of  birds  are  known  to  feed  upon  the  fruit  of 
blackberry  and  black  raspberry.  Among  these  are  the  towhee,  cardinal, 
song  sparrow,  red-headed  woodpecker,  catbird,  brown  thrasher,  tufted 
titmouse,  olive-backed  thrush,  wood  thrush,  robin  and  bluebird. 

“The  most  valuable  native  fruit  for  attracting  birds  in  summer  is  the 
elderberry,  106  species  of  birds  being  known  to  feed  upon  it.  T  his  shrub 
is  hardy  and  exceedingly  easy  to  grow;  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  some¬ 
what,  and  one  need  not  fear  that  it  will  die  out  once  it  becomes  estab¬ 
lished. 

“Among  the  vines,  the  Virginia  creeper  is  a  favorite  with  birds,  some¬ 
thing  like  40  species  being  known  to  eat  its  fruit;  in  addition,  it  is  hardy, 
can  be  easily  grown  and  possesses  pleasing  decorative  qualities.  More 
than  75  kinds  of  birds  are  known  to  feed  upon  wild  grapes.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  this  common  and  fruitful  roadside  vine  is  so  frequently 
destroyed  where  it  would  be  easily  spared  and  as  easily  cultivated.  I  he 
well-known  bittersweet  and  honeysuckle  are  also  highly  recommended. 
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Shrubs  that  Produce  P  ood 
for  Birds 

IN  planting  shrubbery  about  the  house  for  ornamental  purposes  one 
should  consider  the  use  as  much  as  the  beauty,  and  select  those 
shrubs  that  will  bear  food  for  the  birds,  specially  those  of  which  the 
fruit  remains  on  the  bushes  practically  all  winter,  or  until  eaten  by  the 
birds. 

The  Viburnums  are  generally  the  first  choice  of  the  birds.  The  Sheep- 
berry  seems  to  be  a  general  favorite,  and  the  berries  are  good  food  as 
long  as  they  last. 

The  High-bush  Cranberry  seems  to  come  next,  in  the  choice  of  the 
birds,  and  its  bright  red  berries  last  all  through  the  winter  and  make  an 
attractive  looking  shrub  when  the  others  are  bare. 

Elder  berries  both  of  the  red  and  black  varieties  are  always  in  demand, 
and  all  varieties  of  birds  are  fond  of  them. 

The  Coral  berry  or  Indian  Currant  is  eaten  by  a  few  birds  for  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  Purple  Finch  and  Red  Poll  eat  them  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
The  Snowberry  also  is  eaten  by  some  birds. 

Honeysuckles  should  be  added  to  the  list  although  the  berries  are 
eaten  while  ripe  and  are  generally  all  consumed  before  winter.  Another 
point  in  its  favor  is  that  the  Honeysuckle  bush  is  most  generally  chosen 
for  nesting  sites  by  many  birds  in  our  locality. 

Sumacs  are  recommended  by  many  people,  but  birds  seem  to  avoid 
them  until  late  in  the  spring,  when  they  may  be  forced  to  take  them 
without  choice.  The  Japanese  Barberries  have  attractive  little  red  seed 
pods  but  I  have  never  seen  birds  use  them  as  food. 

Among  the  trees  the  Mountain  Ash  would  be  my  first  choice,  as  the 
birds  eat  them  from  the  time  they  are  ripening  until  they  are  all  con¬ 
sumed,  or  they  dry  and  hang  on  the  tree  all  winter.  The  wild  cherries 
come  next  in  attracting  the  birds  and  also  dry  on  the  tree.  Mulberries 
are  always  eaten  but  the  berries  do  not  hang  on  the  trees  after  the  frost. 
Box  Elder,  Linden,  and  Cedars  all  produce  good  seeds  for  birds. 

Among  vines  the  wild  grapes  are  our  first  choice  as  they  dry  on  the 
vine  and  remain  all  winter.  Bittersweet  and  Woodbine  are  also  verv 
attractive. 

A  good  addition  to  the  above  list  is  a  small  patch  of  Sunflower  or 
Hemp  in  the  garden  or  along  a  path.  These  plants  make  good  high  light¬ 
ing  perches,  also  act  as  a  screen,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  bird  food. 
I  he  Golden  Glow  is  a  miniature  sunflower  and  it  also  attracts  birds. 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  have  shrubbery  about  your  place  if  you  wish 
birds  to  visit  your  yard,  as  the  majority  of  small  birds  stay  fairly  close 
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to  some  shrub,  and  in  case  of  danger  they  will  dart  through  the  bushes 
to  conceal  themselves. 

Most  any  of  the  above  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  your  yard  and  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  shrubs  that  do  not  produce  bird  food,  and  we  hope 
you  will  make  some  effort  to  help  our  little  feathered  friends  in  securing 
their  winter  food.  W.  I.  Lyon, 

Waukegan,  Ill. 


Letters  Regarding  Bird  Feeding 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  24th,  I  give  you  my  choice  of  fruits  and  berries 
that  our  birds  prefer  to  all  others.  Also  some  others  that  birds  will  feed 
on  sparingly  as  a  last  resort  but  the  latter  shrubs  are  ornamental  on  any 
grounds.  This  I  gained  by  being  a  life  time  with  the  birds  and  trees, 
making  a  close  and  careful  study  of  both  and  being  very  careful  not  to 
vouch  for  anything  I  was  not  positive  of. 

I  was  right  here  when  Passenger  Pigeons,  Ducks,  Quail,  Prairie  Hens, 
Owls,  Foxes,  in  fact  most  all  the  birds  and  animals  reared  their  young 
about  here. 

I  was  seven  years  old  before  the  C.  &  X  .  W.  Ry.  came.  I  only  mention 
this  to  let  you  know  that  I  had  spent  a  long  life  with  the  birds  and  it 
makes  me  sad  to  think  the  dear  old  times  are  gone  and  the  wild  life  as 
well. 


Tartarian  Honeysuckle 
Prunus  Virginiana 
Prunus  Serotina 
Pvrus  Aucuperia 


Viburnum  Lentago 

Amelanchier  Canadensis 
Juniperus  Virginiana 

J  uniper 

Viburnum  Opulus 


Berries  ripen  July,  Aug. 

Small  tree,  ripen  Aug.,  Sept. 

Tree,  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Small  handsome  tree,  fine  for  lawn,  fruits 
heavily  Oct.  first  until  spring;  all  birds  fond 
of  it. 

Small  tree,  fruits  every  year,  black  berries 
in  large  clusters,  leaves  turn  red  or  scarlet 
in  autumn,  fruit  hangs  all  winter. 

June  berry  ripe  in  mid-summer,  a  very  good 
small  tree. 

Red  cedar,  evergreen,  cherry  birds,  wax- 
wings,  grosbeaks,  finches  are  found  there  in 
winter. 

Low  bush  form — Waxwings  and  crossbills 
feed  on  it  in  winter. 

High-bush  Cranberry,  a  very  desirable 
shrub  with  clusters  of  scarlet  berries  in 
winter.  Birds  often  feed  on  them  when  other 
berries  become  scarce. 

I  have  never  seen  birds  feeding  on  the  barberry.  1  hey  also  will  eat  of 
the  Box  Barberry,  Matrimony  Vine,  Prunus  Pumila  and  some  others 
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hut  the  first  named  are  their  favorite  food.  I  may  also  mention  Siberian 
Crabs  and  apples  when  frozen  on  the  trees  which  are  very  much  relished 
in  late  winter  by  Bohemian  Waxwings  and  Cherry  Birds. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Chas.  W.  Douglas,  Sr., 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


Referring  to  the  question  of  plants,  shrubbery,  etc.,  in  attracting  bird 


life: 

We  have  found  that  the  following  li 
value  in  our  locality: 

Native  Elder 
Mountain  Ash 
Buckthorn 
Sumac 
Mulberry 
Cedar 
Hawthorn 
B1  ac  k  H  aw 


includes  most  of  those  of  special 

Sunflower 
Wild  (Fox)  Grape 
Beta  Grape 

Blackberries 

Raspberries 

Currants 

Strawberries 


The  native  Elder  attracts  more  birds  than  any  other  shrub,  especially 
the  robins,  grosbeaks,  orioles,  etc.  The  Mountain  Ash  is  also  specially 
attractive  to  the  birds,  and  the  others  are  very  good.  The  Hawthorn  is  a 
favorite  haunt  of  the  warblers,  kinglets  and  similar  birds  attracted  by 
countless  aphis  frequently  found  in  the  foliage. 

The  two  grapes  are  particularly  good,  as  are  also  the  berries,  although 
the  latter  is  often  at  the  expense  of  the  family  table. 

We  have  also  a  number  of  apple,  plum  and  other  fruit  trees  which  are 
of  course  very  attractive  to  the  birds  everywhere. 

We  have  found  that  box  trees  in  tubs  around  the  house  always  draw 
the  chipping  sparrows  for  nesting,  and  the  wild  currants  are  favorite 
nesting  places  for  the  yellow  warblers  and  the  red-eyed  vireos. 

We  have  on  our  property  an  alfalfa  field  which  the  killdeer  plovers 
seem  to  find  very  attractive  for  their  nests.  An  undrained  meadow  in 
which  are  many  native  willows,  cattails  and  marsh  grasses  attract  in 
large  numbers  red-winged  blackbirds,  Maryland  yellow-throats,  green 
herons,  bitterns  and  rails. 

In  addition  to  all  the  food,  cover,  etc.,  we  have  found  that  several 
bird  fountains  in  the  gardens  with  plenty  of  fresh  water  is  more  of  a 
drawing  card  than  anything  else. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  W.  Commons, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Illinois  State  Park  Bill 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  House  Bill  No.  342,  “For  an  Act  in  relation 
to  the  acquisition,  control,  maintenance,  improvement  and  protection  oh 
State  parks,”  introduced  by  Mrs.  O’Neill,  passed  the  legislature  and  has 
been  signed  by  the  Governor.  This  enactment  will  go  a  long  ways  to¬ 
ward  establishing  wild  life  sanctuaries. 


States  Approve  W  ild  Life  Haven 

345,000-Acre  Reiuge  on  Mississippi  Authorized 

Christian  Science  Monitor ,  July  16,  1^25 

CHICAGO,  July  16  (Special) — Signatures  of  Len  Small,  Governor  of 
Illinois,  and  John  J.  Blaine,  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  have  been  affixed 
to  the  final  State  enabling  acts  necessary  to  establishment  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  wild  life  and  fish  refuge. 

This  information  has  been  received  at  national  headquarters  here 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  sponsors  of  the  great  preserve  bordering 
the  four  states  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa. 

Purchase  of  the  first  tracts  of  the  refuge,  which  covers  some  345,000 
acres  of  bottom  lands  from  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  to  Wabasha,  Minn.,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  started  within  the  next  few  weeks.  A  total  federal  appro¬ 
priation  of  $1,500,000  has  been  authorized,  of  which  §400,000  is  now 
available. 

Harry  B.  H  awes  (D.),  Representative  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  author  of 
the  original  bill  in  Congress  providing  for  the  refuge,  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  region  in  company  with  a  party  of  50 
Walton  leaguers. 


Young  Robins 


Wood  Thrush  and  Young 
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EDITORIAL 


TITH  this  number  we  present  a  list  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Vines 
%/\/  growing  in  Illinois  whose  fruits  attract  birds.  Also  a  select  list  of 
"  »  six  plants  especially  chosen  for  small  yards  which  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  both  for  ornamentation  and  bird  food. 

Again  we  have  been  honored  by  an  introduction  by  Robert  Ridgway 
whose  wide  experience  with  both  birds  and  plants  makes  the  introduc¬ 
tion  authoritative. 

Another  notable  article  gives  incidents  in  the  early  ornithological 
ventures  of  Ruthven  Deane,  whose  long  and  intelligent  bird  study  has 
been  an  outstanding  example  of  the  delights  to  be  derived  from  indulging 
in  avocations.  As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Ornithological 
Union,  and  also  one  of  its  councillors,  he  has  for  almost  half  a  century 
been  a  factor  in  the  study  of  American  bird  life.  Probably  no  man  living 


in  America  has  had  a  wider  acquaintance  past  and  present,  with  ornithol¬ 
ogists  both  here  and  abroad.  His  collections  of  rare  books  on  ornithology, 
many  of  them  autographed,  his  collection  of  pictures  of  ornithologists, 
and  his  bird  lists  from  all  portions  of  the  United  States  make  his  library 
one  of  the  unique  collections  of  bird  data  in  America. 

New  Endowment 

DURING  the  year  there  has  come  to  the  Society  a  bequest  of  five 
thousand  dollars  which  together  with  funds  already  held  in  trust 
will  make  the  endowment  fund  $11,^00.00.  The  Directors  hope 
that  other  bequests  may  follow,  which  will  swell  the  endowment  fund 
to  an  amount  that  will  bring  sufficient  interest  to  pay  for  the  services  of 
a  Field  Secretary  for  at  least  six  months  of  each  year.  Requests  for 
lectures,  and  for  plans  for  organizing  new  groups  for  carrying  on  bird 
conservation  prove  the  need  of  a  field  secretary  who  can  go  when  called 
for  to  carry  the  gospel  of  bird  protection  and  study  throughout  the  State. 

From  a  Beginner  in  Bird  Study 

Mr.  O.  M.  Schantz, 

c/o  Illinois  Audubon  Society, 

10  So.  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Mr.  Schantz: 

I  have  had  such  a  wonderful  experience  with  birds  out  in  this  Grand 
Detour  country  on  the  Rock  River  that  I  thought  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested.  I  have  been  a  member  of  The  Illinois  Audubon  Society  for  about 
a  month;  this  is  my  second  year’s  experience  at  bird  observation  and 
identification;  and  my  first  year  with  bird  glasses. 

In  the  two  weeks  that  I  have  been  here,  I  have  seen  and  heard  about 
fifty  varieties  of  birds.  The  first  Sunday  here,  June  14th,  I  saw  seventeen 
different  kinds  and  I  did  not  go  off  of  the  hotel  grounds;  the  robin,  Balti¬ 
more  oriole,  catbird,  blue  jay,  red-winged  blackbird,  house  wren,  house 
sparrow,  song  sparrow,  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  flicker,  gold  finch,  red¬ 
headed  woodpecker,  downy  woodpecker,  purple  grackle,  blue-heron, 
mourning  dove  and  sandpiper. 

Monday  I  went  to  Marshmallow  Rock  where  you  went  on  May  30, 
1924,  and  wrote  about  in  theAuDUBON  Bulletin  of  Spring,  1924.  There 
I  saw  a  red-bellied  woodpecker,  a  beautifully  marked  bird  who  hitched 
himself  up  the  whole  length  of  a  very  tall  willow  tree  and  then  came  and 
perched  on  a  limb  facing  me  so  I  had  a  wonderful  view  of  him.  On  that 
trip  I  saw  also  a  blue  bird,  towhee,  and  some  chipping  sparrows.  Later 
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in  the  day  while  returning  from  Dixon,  we  saw  a  kingbird  chase  a  hawk 
high  up  in  the  air;  and  the  meadow  larks  on  the  fence  posts  along  the 
road. 

Wednesday  my  hike  led  me  up  into  the  woods  to  the  north  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  there  I  saw  my  first  cardinal,  both  the  male  and  the  female,  a 
flock  of  chickadees,  a  yellow  warbler,  cowbird,  the  bronzed  grackle,  crow, 
pewee,  phoebe,  brown  thrasher,  indigo  bunting,  least  flycatcher,  hairy 
woodpecker,  golden-winged  warbler,  red-eyed  vireo,  field  sparrow,  ves¬ 
per  sparrow  and  the  red-winged  blackbird. 

On  the  hotel  grounds  I  found  seven  Baltimore  oriole  nests,  and  one 
nest  of  the  warbling  vireo.  We  often  watched  these  birds  feeding  their 
young;  and  the  joy  of  the  coloring  of  the  oriole,  and  the  song  of  the  vireo 
where  like  a  tonic  and  we  never  grew  tired  of  the  experience.  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son,  the  English  naturalist,  calls  the  sight  and  song  of  birds  his  medicine 
and  they  truly  are  a  constant  delight. 

On  the  hotel  grounds  also  I  saw  the  cedar  waxwing,  a  pair  of  them 
several  times,  and  coming  from  a  hike  to  Green  Rock  where  States 
Attorney  Brundage  is  building  his  summer  home,  I  saw  a  dickcissel.  He 
is  a  beauty,  much  more  beautiful  than  pictures  show  him  because  his 
coloring  is  so  unusual  and  varied. 

At  a  Girl  Scouts’  Camp  about  five  miles  from  Grand  Detour,  where  I 
went  to  give  some  bird  talks  and  hikes,  I  saw  the  killdeer,  the  white¬ 
breasted  nuthatch  and  the  black-billed  cuckoo. 

At  White  Rock,  at  Green  Rock  and  other  of  the  sandstone  mounds 
about  here,  there  were  colonies  of  the  rough-winged  swallows.  I  also 
saw  the  orchard  oriole,  the  herring  gull,  but  I  missed  the  bobolink. 

The  Baltimore  orioles  were  more  plentiful  than  the  robins  and  the 
cat-birds  gave  us  beautiful  concerts  all  day  long.  In  all  a  paradise  of 
birds,  trees  and  flowers,  a  delightful  hotel,  and  a  vacation  all  too  short — - 
of  two  weeks.  Most  sincerely  yours, 

(Miss)  Clara  L.  Mooney. 


Publicity  Given  to  Sycamore,  Illinois, 
Conservation  Plan 

“I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  novel  plan  of  Mr.  Louis  Lloyd  of 
Sycamore,  Illinois,  who  has  leased  twelve  thousand  acres  of  river  valley 
to  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  you  described  in  the  1924  Bulletin. 

“Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  obtain  for  me  photographs  of  beautiful 
scenery  along  the  Kishwaukee  River  Valley,  together  with  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Lloyd?  No  doubt  the  chambers  of  commerce  along  the  valley 
would  gladly  send  photographs  for  so  worthy  a  purpose  and  one  that 
would  bring  tourist  trade  to  their  section. 
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“This  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  plan  for  conservation  in  every  phase  and 
if  you  can  give  me  the  main  details  I  shall  work  it  into  a  story  that  will 
awaken  other  sections  of  the  country  to  similar  action.” 

Thanking  you,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  C.  Gilbert, 

The  Dearborn  Independent , 

Dearborn,  Mich. 


Camera  Studies  of  a  Ybung 

King  Bird 


Leaving  the  Nest 


Hung  ny 


Tired  and  Sleepy 


Calling  for  Mother 
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A  Commendable  Deed  Recorded 

Illinois  Audubon  Society, 

io  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen : 

Attached  hereto  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  just  written  the  Boyle  Ice  Com¬ 
pany  in  regard  to  an  act  performed  by  one  of  their  drivers. 

I  do  not  know  the  man’s  name  but  I  believe  an  act  of  this  kind  should 
be  reported  to  you.  Very  truly  yours, 

April  1 5,  1925  N.  J.  Kenney, 

President. 


The  Boyle  Ice  Company, 

847  Larrabee  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen : 

Whenever  an  employe  of  this  Company  performs  an  act  out  of  the 
ordinary  and  one  which  is  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation,  I 
always  like  to  know  of  it  and  acting  on  the  assumption  that  you  feel 
similarly,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  report  the  following: 

“Through  some  unaccountable  means,  late  yesterday  evening  a  robin 
with  some  string  attached  to  its  foot  became  entangled  in  the  electric 
light  wires  immediately  back  of  my  house.  This  morning  my  children 
called  my  attention  to  it  and  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  take  action 
either  to  have  the  Fire  Department  or  others  rescue  the  bird  and  save 
it  from  death  either  by  its  own  struggles  or  from  starvation,  your  route 
man  delivering  ice  to  my  residence,  climbed  the  pole  at  considerable  risk 
to  himself  and  as  the  bird  was  in  a  difficult  position  to  reach,  spent  some 
time  in  getting  it  released,  whereupon  it  flew  away  and  was  saved  as 
above  outlined. 

“It  is  true  it  was  only  a  bird  but  I  believe  your  man’s  thoughtfulness 
and  the  risk  that  he  ran  is  well  worth  the  time  which  I  spend  in  writing 
this  letter  to  you.’’  Very  truly  yours, 

Signed  by  N.  J.  Kenney, 

President. 

Illinois  Audubon  Society, 

1649-10  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Madam: 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  April  16th  requesting  the  name  of  our  man 
who  rescued  a  robin  from  a  wire  entanglement,  received. 

We  have  investigated  this  affair  and  we  agree  with  you  that  it  was  a 
kindly  act  done  on  the  part  of  the  man.  We  have  commended  him  very 
highly  for  it.  His  name  is  Joseph  Bissen  and  he  lives  at  5138  No.  Ashland 
Ave.  He  has  worked  for  us  for  some  time  and  we  have  alwavs  found  him 
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kindly  disposed  to  our  horses,  etc.,  and  lie  will  no  doubt  appreciate  a 
letter  of  commendation  from  you.  Sincerely, 

Boyle  Ice  Company, 

By  F.  A.  Westrich. 

June  28,  1925. 

Bird  Study  in  the  L  ower  Grades 

J 

ETLE  children  naturally  lovebirds.  Birds  cannot  hurt  them;  they 
are  small;  there  is  a  sense  of  freedom  and  joy  and  mvsterv  about 
them  as  they  fly  off  in  the  air,  above  the  tree  tops,  into  the  deep 
woods,  places  children  only  dream  about. 

If  one  can  add  to  this  love  an  intelligent  love  of  the  birds,  each  year 
having  them  gain  in  knowledge  about  them  and  their  ways,  there  need 
not  be  much  doubt  as  to  children  keeping  their  interest  and  their  love 
of  birds  after  school  days  are  over. 

Knowing  bird  pictures  is  not  knowing  birds.  A  child  may  be  able  to 
name  the  most  common  birds  in  pictures,  but  when  out  of  doors  he  may 
not  recognize  them.  A  real  knowledge  of  birds  can  be  obtained  only 
through  out-door  observation.  Keep  seasonable  pictures  of  birds  where 
the  children  may  see  them  at  any  time,  but  do  not  teach  birds  from  bird 
pictures.  That  is  unrelated  to  life  and  belongs  to  Tom  Sawyer’s  school 
days.  It  is  the  bird  on  the  wing,  in  the  tree  or  on  the  fence  post  that 
counts. 

Although  little  children  readily  learn  to  know  the  birds  with  striking 
colors  and  markings,  they  find  it  difficult  to  learn  those  with  less  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics,  nor  can  they  remain  quiet  long  enough  to  await 
a  bird’s  uncertain  appearance. 

There  are  many  ways,  however,  to  interest  children  in  the  fluff  and 
feathers  of  bird  life.  The  real  joy  of  the  study  lies  not  in  the  mere  fact 
of  how  many  birds  they  know  and  have  seen,  although  that  appeals  to 
the  collective  instinct  later  on.  If  they  know  a  few  birds  they  can  watch 
for  their  coming  and  keep  the  time  of  their  arrivals.  They  can  notice 
what  the  birds  use  for  their  nests  during  the  nest  building  season.  They 
can  notice  whether  they  fly  high  or  low,  with  fast  or  slow  wings.  They  can 
compare  their  size  with  that  of  the  robin.  They  will  have  many  questions 
to  ask  if  they  feel  there  is  a  logical  answer  to  be  given  them. 

If  a  child  says,  “How  can  a  bird  fly?”  and  the  answer  is  something 
like  this,  “God  made  them  that  way,”  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the 
result  is,  not  a  deeper  sense  of  reverence,  but  a  growing  indifference 
towards  the  truths  of  nature.  “It  is  the  world’s  one  crime  its  babes  grow 
dull,”  might  be  a  good  daily  reminder  for  us  teachers. 

If,  however,  a  bird’s  feathers  were  examined  to  see  the  hollowness  of 
the  quills;  the  lightness  in  weight  noticed;  if  the  bones  of  birds  and 
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animals  were  compared;  and  if  the  bird’s  temperature  was  talked  about, 
even  though  the  child’s  questions  were  incompletely  answered,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  child  or  children  would  have  a  continued 
interest. 

Why  is  a  boy  often  cruel  to  birds?  May  it  not  be  because  birds  have 
been  accepted  as  part  of  the  landscape — something  that  no  more  interest 
has  been  shown  in  than  in  a  stone,  or  a  stick  or  a  fence  by  those  about 
him,  and  he  has  had  no  feeling  aroused  in  him  for  them. 

True  stories  about  birds  and  their  relation  to  man  would  awaken  a 
real  interest,  stories  about  real  people  and  real  birds  such  as  are  told  in 
the  Audubon  Bulletin. 

Even  little  people  like  to* think  about  such  questions  as  these: 

Why  do  not  a  bird’s  feathers  wet  easily  in  the  rain? 

How  and  where  do  birds  sleep  at  night? 

Why  do  they  not  fall  off  their  perches  when  asleep? 

Does  a  robin  see  or  hear  a  worm? 

Why  do  birds  go  South  in  autumn? 

What  do  birds  eat  in  winter  time? 

They  love  bird  poems,  especially  where  a  refrain  is  repeated  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  bird  song,  as  “The  Bluebird,”  and  “Robert  of  Lincoln.” 

At  first  little  people’s  eyes  will  see  strange  and  wonderful  sights  where 
birds  are  concerned.  But  day  by  day  intelligent  and  sympathetic  direc¬ 
tion  will  bring  enthusiastic  responses  and  one  day  the  reward  will  be  an 
independent  and  lasting  interest. 


E.  Claire  Kennedy, 

Elm  Place  School,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 


Spring  Notes  at  “Larchmound” 


E  are  having  a  peculiar  spring  February,  March  and  April  were 


abnormally  warm  and  April  would  have  been  the  warmest  on 


record  had  not  the  last  two  or  three  days  been  cold  reducing  the 


mean  temperature  to  61.8°.  The  cold  has  continued  since  then,  and  the 
last  two  nights  there  has  been  a  light  frost,  but  not  enough  to  hurt  any¬ 


thing. 


Notwithstanding  the  cool  weather  of  the  past  eight  or  ten  days  the 
spring  was  early.  Red  and  silver  maples  were  in  bloom  February  22;  the 
apricot  on  March  22;  Magnolia  Soulangeana,  March  24;  Bridal-wreath 
Spirea,  March  25;  pears  (Kieffer),  March  29;  peach,  April  1;  cherry, 
April  4;  apple  orchards  in  fullest  bloom  April  12;  flowering  dogwood, 
April  14;  the  Chinese  Shrub  (Kolckwiczia  amabilis)  between  the  two 
Deutzia  gracilis,  which  you  photographed  last  spring,  bloomed  April  23 
and  is  still  in  magnificent  bloom,  the  two  Deutzias  flowering  at  the  same 
time.  The  first  garden  rose  to  open  was  the  “baby  rambler”  “Tip-top,” 
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on  April  28,  the  climbing  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  blooming  the  same 
date. 

The  brown  thrasher  arrived,  in  full  song,  March  11,  and  young  of  this 
species  were  out  of  the  nest  April  27.  Young  robins  were  out  of  the  nest 
April  30th;  but  the  first  young  birds  that  were  noticed  flying  about  were 
English  Sparrows,  practically  fullgrown,  on  April  7,  though  your  doves 
must  have  been  out  nearly  as  soon,  as  I  saw  a  dove  sitting  on  her  nest 
on  March  31.  The  next  young  seen  at  the  feeding  shelf,  with  their 
parents,  were  a  family  of  tufted  titmice  on  April  22. 

Following  are  dates  of  “arrivals”  to  present  writing: 


Brown  Thrasher . March  1 1 

Chipping  Sparrow . March  21 

Bachman’s  Sparrow . April  9 

House  Wren . April  15 

Catbird . April  19 

Yellow  Warbler . April  20 

Bell’s  Vireo . April  20 

Wood  Thrush . April  21 

Warbling  Vireo . April  21 

Orchard  Oriole . April  22 

Great-crested  Flycatcher . April  22 

Scarlet  Tanager . April  23 

Kentucky  Warbler . April  23 

Red-eyed  Vireo . April  23 

Summer  Tanager . April  23 

Yellow-breasted  Chat . April  24 

Baltimore  Oriole . April  24 

Humming  Bird . April  24 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak . April  25 

Kingbird . April  26 

Maryland  Yellow-throat . April  30 

White-eved  Vireo . April  30 


Excepting  Summer  Tanager  and  Kentucky  Warbler,  which  were  first 
noted  on  Bird  Haven  (where  they  probably  had  been  for  several  days, 
as  they  were  plentiful  and  I  had  not  been  there  for  a  week  or  more)  all 
the  above  were  first  noted  on  “Larchmound”;  and  as  some  ot  them, 
especially  the  Kingbird,  rarely  appear  on  the  place  their  actual  arrival 
was  probably  earlier  than  the  date  mentioned. 

Robert  Ridgway, 

Olney,  Ill. 

May  6,  1925. 
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Annual  Outing  of  the  Audubon 
Society,  May  i  6 

Tl  I K  region  visited  last  year,  our  first  outing,  was  so  attractive  that 
many  requested,  that  the  1925  outing  should  be  held  at  the  same 
place,  the  Portage  Tract  of  the  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  reservations  proved  the  popularity  of  the  ex¬ 
cursion,  and  special  cars  on  the  Burlington  were  arranged  for,  but,  “The 
Next  I)  av  It  Rained.”  So  in  place  of  150  only  55  came  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  then  the  party  had  to  stay  under  shelter  at  the  Riverside 
depot  until  a  last  heavy  rain  added  to  the  moisture  underfoot  and  the 
drops  from  trees  overhead. 

It  had  been  cold  until  Thursday,  May  14th,  then  on  a  warm  wave  the 
warblers  arrived  in  myriads.  So  plentiful  were  they  that  it  was  difficult 
to  get  the  party  to  really  start  for  the  woodland  where  the  final  checking 
up  was  to  occur. 

The  rain,  however,  actually  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  party, 
as  the  warblers  remained  closer  to  the  ground  and  were  much  more  easily 
identified.  A  word  about  the  region  visited  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  could  not  attend. 

Starting  from  the  “Q”  depot  in  Riverside  the  route  followed  the  east 
bank  of  the  Des  Plaines  River  which  is  heavily  timbered  all  the  way  to 
Ogden  Avenue,  not  forest  growth,  but  an  artistic  planting  making  an 
ideal  river  bank  tree  growth.  Crossing  Ogden  Avenue  and  passing  a  dis¬ 
figuring  roadhouse  and  other  unsightly  buildings,  among  a  growth  of 
naturally  planted  trees,  a  wide  open  space  in  the  Forest  Preserve  was 
crossed,  dotted  with  here  and  there  a  venerable  and  ancient  burr  oak 
tree.  Next  came  growths  of  native  hawthorn— Crataegus — and  wild  crab- 
apple,  malus,  leading  to  an  old  dike  or  embankment,  built  to  keep  the 
Des  Plaines  River  from  “  running  away  ”  during  spring  freshets  and  seek¬ 
ing  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  through  the  great  lakes  in  place  of  following 
its  proper  course  down  through  the  Illinois  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Fast  of  the  dike  was  Mud  Lake  a  remnant  of  an  old  pond  now  gradually 
filling  up;  beyond  this  was  the  old  Ogden  ditch,  formerly  used  to  drain 
off  the  accumulated  waters  in  Mud  Lake. 

Here,  in  the  days  of  Champlain  and  Joliet  nearly  250  years  ago,  the 
French  Voyageurs  crossed  over  from  the  headwaters  of  the  south  branch 
of  the  Chicago  River  into  the  Desplaines  during  stages  of  high  water 
and  thence  went  down  to  Fort  St.  Louis,  now  Starved  Rock. 

Conditions  were  ideal  for  birds  of  many  kinds,  and  surely  enough  they 
were  in  evidence;  shore  birds,  swimmers,  flycatchers,  redwings,  a  green 
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heron,  a  stray  owl,  the  gorgeous 
cardinal  and  scarlet  tanager,  the 
Baltimore  oriole,  woodpeckers, 
and  swarms  of  warblers. 

In  this  immediate  vicinity  is 
an  orchard  of  old  hawthorns, 
whose  gnarled  trunks  support  a 
canopy  of  interlaced  branches  so 
dense  that  scarcely  anything 
grows  beneath  them.  And  here 
the  warblers  each  year  find  a 
bountiful  supply  of  plant  lice — 
aphis.  In  one  widespreading 
hawthorn  ten  varieties  of  warb¬ 
lers  were  noted,  some  varieties 
numbering  many  individuals,  and 
the  warblers  seemed  almost  as 
plentiful  as  the  pollinating  bees 
whose  low  hum  might  be  plainly 
distinguished. 

Sunday  morning  the  writer 
made  an  early  pilgrimage  to  the  Warbler  Country 

same  region  and  in  the  two  days 

the  total  identifications  to  his  credit  were  65.  The  Saturday  group  had 
over  70,  and  were  only  out  about  three  hours.  Blackpolls,  baybreasted 
and  the  prothonotary,  were  among  the  more  rare  warblers. 

As  the  woods  were  too  wet  for  a  picnic  lunch,  the  party  returned  to  the 
home  of  Miss  Catharine  Mitchell  in  Riverside,  where  coffee  was  served 
and  notes  were  compared  while  eating. 

Those  who  attended  the  outing 
were  delighted  with  the  “rainy 
day”  excursion,  and  voiced  their 
sorrow  for  those  who  were  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  rain. 

There  are  many  delightful  bits 
of  woodland  in  the  Chicago  region 
but  none  where,  in  so  small  an  area, 
may  be  found  more  attractions 
for  the  different  types  of  bird  life, 
or  more  individuals  at  the  mid- 
Mav  migration  time. 


Orpheus  Mover  Schaxtz. 


Mud  Lake 
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Chimney  Swift's  Nest  Discovered 

THE  Chimney  Swifts  have  always  puzzled  me  as  to  whether,  when 
they  suddenly  dart  from  the  sky,  they  enter  the  chimney  or  dart 
past  it  in  quest  of  insects.  It  hasn’t  seemed  possible  that  they  would 
come  so  close  to  the  ground. 

On  several  occasions  I  went  into  the  house  and  lighted  papers  in  the 
fireplace  expecting  that  the  smoke  would  drive  them  out.  Ot  course,  I 
always  had  some  one  watch  from  the  outside.  No  birds  were  ever  fright¬ 
ened  out  by  this  process,  so  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Swift  did 
not  enter  the  chimney.  Not  being  able  to  be  on  two  sides  of  the  house  at 
once,  I  was  not  certain  that  they  darted  by  the  chimney  either. 

While  sitting  by  the  fireplace  one  day  I  heard  a  noise  as  of  young 
birds.  Looking  up  the  chimney  through  the  flue  I  could  see  nothing,  but 


the  bird  cries  were  more  audible  as  I 


came  nearer,  and  I  was  sure  I  would 
soon  find  them.  I  then  procured 
a  hand  mirror  and  fastened  an 
extension  cord  to  the  electric  light 
fixture;  poked  the  light  through 
the  flue  and  used  the  mirror  for  a 
reflector. 

About  six  inches  down  behind 
the  flue  on  a  projecting  brick  was 
the  nest  of  the  Chimney  Swift 
with  four  young  in  it,  away  from 
all  harm  which  might  have  been 
caused  by  smoke  or  fire. 

And  so  the  mystery  as  to 
whether  the  Swift  really  entered 
the  chimney  was  solved. 

But  it  seemed  that  the  strong 
light  used,  made  them  wary  as 
they  have  not  been  heard  since. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
will  show  how  the  light  and  mirror 
were  used  in  locating  the  nest. 
Fred  G.  Paulus, 

Elgin,  Ill. 

[Ordinarily  the  Chimney  Swift 
constructs  a  crude  shelf-like  nest, 
attaching  it  to  the  perpendicular 
wall  of  a  chimney.  This  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  departure  from  its  hab¬ 
its.—  O.M.S.] 
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Pen  and  Ink  Studies  oi  the  Barn  Owl 


Attitudes  of  Defense 

Fig.  i.  Suspicion. 

Fig.  2.  Wings  slightly  drooping. 

Fig.  3.  Wings  drooping,  head  lowered  and  moving  slowly  from  side 
to  side. 

Fig.  4.  Wings  and  head  very  low.  Head  moving  slowly  from  side  to 
side. 


Carl  F.  Groxemaw. 
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Lincoln  Park  Commissioners  Provide  Chicago  with 
Ideal  Bird  Sanctuary 

Dear  Mr.  Deane: 

Mr.  F  aigene  Pike,  President  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Board,  asked  me  to 
see  that  the  Audubon  Society  received  this  clipping.  Will  you  see  that 
the  proper  person  gets  it?  Have  just  returned  from  Southern  Illinois,  got 
some  fine  birds  for  my  new  Group  at  Browning,  285  miles  south.  The 
season  is  a  month  ahead  of  us.  Wild  roses  out  and  apple  trees  shedding 
blossoms.  Yours, 

Woodruff. 

Clipping  from  Chicago  Evening  Post  of  April  16,  1925 

By  Dean  Bergen 

The  Lincoln  Park  Commissioners  leave  nothing  undone.  We  are  now 
about  to  have  the  finest  game  farm  in  the  country.  The  ground  has  been 
laid  out  with  a  big  fence  for  protection.  Swales  and  little  lakes  rest  in 
the  little  valleys  with  the  finest  layout  of  natural  brush  that  can  be 
arranged  in  artificial  landscape. 

It  is  a  beautiful  spot — this  game  farm  of  Lincoln  Park.  Since  the  fence 
has  been  built  swarms  of  song  birds  have  found  the  place — where  they 
are  free  to  build  their  nests  without  disturbance.  Within  a  week  after 
the  fence  was  built  the  birds  found  the  swales  and  brush.  Along  the  shores 
of  the  little  lakes  the  plover  scamper.  A  flock  of  dowichers  came  in  early 
and  are  now  growing  fat  on  the  natural  food.  Several  pairs  of  mallards 
have  found  the  ideal  nesting  place.  Even  the  mergansers  have  discovered 
the  lakes  and  swing  into  the  sanctuary  with  all  the  boldness  of  their 
little  habitats  of  the  north,  their  wings  stirring  the  silence  of  the  glades. 

After  these  years  of  nature  study,  we  are  surprised  to  learn  how 
quickly  the  wild  birds  will  take  advantage  of  a  place  set  off  from  the 
approach  of  man. 

The  farm  is  located  just  north  of  the  Fish  Fans  club.  The  park  will 
liberate  every  kind  of  a  wild  bird.  Here  the  partridge,  the  pheasant,  the 
quail,  the  wild  turkey,  the  duck,  the  rail,  the  coots,  the  geese,  the  rabbit, 
the  coon,  the  muskrat,  the  beaver  and  many  more  lives  of  the  wild  will 
have  a  natural  place  to  live.  True,  they  will  venture  from  the  bounds  of 
the  farm,  but  there  they  can  return  for  safety. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  public  the  commission  has  laid  the  heads  of 
the  little  lakes  free  from  the  fence.  Here  the  lakes  will  protect  the  farm 
from  trespass.  This  will  give  the  public  a  chance  to  look  at  the  wild 
birds  wi  thou t  gazi ng  through  the  fence.  These  approaches  are  laid  ou  t  i n  the 
glades  that  drain  toward  the  lower  land  along  the  Sheridan  drive. 
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At  the  west  end  of  the  farm  is  another  lake  that  likewise  protects  the 
ground  from  trespass.  There  is  no  fence  at  this  end  oi  the  farm.  Here 
the  public  may  watch  the  wild  life  in  its  natural  state.  This  lake  drains 
into  the  lagoon  on  the  north  park  extension.  All  the  lakes  are  fed  by  city 
water  power.  The  water  will  always  be  fresh  and  cold.  The  conditions  for 
wild  game  are  ideal. 

We  doubt  if  any  city  in  the  country  will  have  such  a  perfect  place  for 
the  liberation  of  wild  birds.  And  with  the  coming  of  the  game  there  will 
come  the  wild  birds  from  the  flight  off  the  big  lake.  Next  fall  will  see 
the  wild  ducks  dropping  in  at  evening.  And  the  following  spring  will  find 
these  same  wild  birds  nesting  in  the  farm.  This  will  insure  the  presence 
of  the  birds  all  summer.  What  a  pleasure  it  will  be  for  the  hunters  to  go 
to  this  farm  on  a  summer’s  evening  to  watch  the  teal  and  mallards  work 
during  the  brooding  season.  The  column  will  report  the  day  the  birds 
will  be  liberated.  This  farm  is  one  of  the  big  accomplishments  of  the 
commission. 


The  Blue  Bird’s  Song 

Drifting  downward  from  above, 

Come  the  Bluebird’s  notes  of  love; 

Sweetest  of  all  sounds  we  hear, 

In  the  springtime  of  the  year; 

Dearest,  tenderest  tones,  then  given; 

Echoes  of  the  songs  of  heaven: 

Sad,  o’er  life’s  incompleteness; 

Glad,  with  some  of  heaven’s  sweetness; 

Greetings  to  his  loved  one  true, 

I  would  waft  them  now  to  you, 

Praying  they  may  to  thee  bring, 

All  the  sweetness  of  the  spring, 

All  the  brightness  of  the  time, 

When  the  year  is  in  its  prime, 

All  the  glories  that  adorn, 

The  green  earth  again  new  born, 

All  the  gladness  God  hath  given, 

Joy  of  life,  and  hope  of  heaven. 

H.  M.  Chittenden , 

Paris ,  111. 


Ruthven  Deane — 1925 
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R uth ven  Dean e  —  an  App  reciation 

By  Wilfred  H.  Osgood 

A  PROPHET  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.”  So  it 
is  written  and  so  it  often  seems  to  be,  but  a  rejoinder  might  be 
added  to  the  effect  that  it  depends  upon  the  prophet.  Outside  ot 
his  home  city  and  state,  the  subject  ot  this  sketch,  Mr.  Ruthven  Deane, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  and  best  loved  of  American  ornithologists.  The 
same  qualities  which  have  given  him  credit  abroad  have  endeared  him 
at  home,  and  the  home  folks,  especially  those  of  the  Illinois  Audubon 
Society,  feel  they  would  like  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  their 
regard  for  him.  The  writer,  although  he  would  not  yield  to  any  of  these 
in  point  of  personal  feeling,  is  here  to  be  considered  merely  as  the  vehicle 
of  their  collective  expression. 

Mr.  Deane  belongs  to  the  “Old  Guard"  of  American  ornithology, 
being  one  ot  the  fortunate  youths  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who 
found  others  ot  like  tastes  in  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  who  had 
a  part  in  the  founding  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union  and  who 
from  that  day  to  this  have  never  ceased  their  devotion  to  each  other  and 
to  their  chosen  study.  Although  not  actually  present  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  A.O.U.,  Deane’s  membership  began  in  1883,  the  year  ol  its  found¬ 
ing,  and  since  then  it  has  had  no  more  loyal  member.  He  removed  early 
from  New  England  to  make  his  home  in  Chicago  and  although  meetings 
of  the  Union  were  invariably  held  in  eastern  cities,  his  record  of  attend¬ 
ance  is  scarcely  equaled  by  that  of  any  other  member. 

Unlike  several  ot  his  early  associates,  he  did  not  take  up  ornithology 
as  a  profession  but  rather  as  a  very  absorbing  hobby.  Being  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  in  business  and  evidently  satisfied  with  a  modest  competence,  he 
was  able  to  retire  before  the  age  of  sixty.  Thenceforward,  he  maintained 
a  small  office  in  the  business  district  of  the  city,  ostensibly  for  conven¬ 
ience  in  managing  his  estate,  and  spent  an  hour  or  two  there  daily,  but 
visitors  to  this  office  were  likely  to  find  his  desk  more  occupied  with 
ornithological  correspondence  than  with  business.  His  cozy  apartment 
on  North  State  Street  has  been  for  years  and  still  is  a  storehouse  of 
ornithological  lore,  and  the  passing  bird  men  who  have  spent  delightful 
evenings  there  include  practically  all  those  who  ever  visited  Chicago. 
To  ornithologists  the  country  over,  the  one  principal  attraction  of  the 
great  middle  western  metropolis  has  been  Ruthven  Deane. 

As  a  young  man  in  Cambridge,  in  company  with  William  Brewster, 
Henry  W.  Henshaw,  C.  J.  Maynard,  Henry  Purdie  and  others,  Deane 
was  an  enthusiastic  collector  and  formed  a  nearly  complete  collection  of 
skins  of  the  smaller  North  American  birds.  Besides  specimens  collected 
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and  prepared  by  himself,  others  were  obtained  by  exchange  and  his  very 
strong  collecting  instinct  was  given  its  first  serious  exercise.  A  special 
hobby  was  albinos  and  for  years  after  he  had  ceased  general  collecting, 
he  continued  to  pick  up  albino  birds  and  to  publish  notes  about  them  in 
ornithological  journals.  This  special  collection  was  later  deposited  in  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  and  more  recently  was  presented  to  the 
Field  Museum,  where  it  forms  a  great  part  of  what  is  probably  the  largest 
collection  of  albino  birds  in  America. 

The  historical  and  biographical  side  of  ornithology  early  became  very 
attractive  to  Mr.  Deane  and  all  his  life  he  has  shown  even  keener  interest 
in  manuscripts,  books,  and  personalities  connected  with  birds  than  in 
birds  themselves.  He  was  born  a  bibliophile,  and  not  unnaturally,  for  his 
father,  Charles  Deane,  was  a  noted  collector  of  books  and  a  distinguished 
writer  in  the  field  of  early  American  history.  His  own  library,  while  not 
especially  large,  is  chosen  to  represent  many  sicies  of  natural  history  and 
includes  various  scarce  items  and  cjuantities  of  associational  material, 
letters,  autographs,  portraits,  reviews  and  comments,  practically  all 
gathered  and  arranged  by  himself.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  human  inti¬ 
mate  personal  relation  dominates  his  interest.  His  well-known  collection 
of  portraits  of  ornithologists,  his  studies  of  Audubon  and  Auduboniana, 
his  searching  out  of  living  descendants  and  relatives,  not  only  of  Audu¬ 
bon  but  of  many  less  known  early  ornithologists,  all  testify  to  the  same 
characteristic. 

A  great  phrase  maker  and  keen  judge  of  men,  no  less  than  former 
President  Roosevelt,  once  characterized  Ruthven  Deane  as  a  “heart 
ornithologist.”  This  is  related  by  Col.  E.  B.  Clark,  a  friend  of  Roosevelt 
as  well  as  of  Deane,  and  occurred  on  one  of  Roosevelt’s  visits  to  Chicago. 
Knowing  that  Roosevelt  would  always  find  time  to  meet  an  ornithologist, 
Clark  arranged  for  his  two  friends  to  come  together  and  in  doing  so, 
remarked  that  perhaps  it  wasn’t  necessary  to  explain  who  and  what 
Mr.  Deane  was.  To  this  Roosevelt  quickly  replied,  in  effect:  “  1  should 
say  not.  I  haven’t  met  him,  but  I  know  of  him  and  he  is  what  I  call  a 
heart  ornithologist.”  It  would  be  difficult  for  those  who  have  known  him 
long  and  intimately  to  come  nearer  the  truth  in  so  few  words. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  for  which  Mr.  Deane  is  so  well  known  as  his 
voluminous  correspondence  and  his  wide  acquaintance  among  natural¬ 
ists.  In  late  years,  one  of  his  especial  hobbies  has  been  the  collecting  of 
bookplates  and  in  this  his  correspondence  has  gone  far  beyond  ornitho¬ 
logical  circles  but  has  not  diminished  what  may  be  called  his  regular 
output.  Many  of  his  letters  to  his  confreres,  perhaps  most  of  them,  are 
simply  “heart’  letters,  sending  a  word  of  congratulation  on  some  work 
performed,  a  bit  of  news,  a  new  joke  with  an  avian  turn  to  it  or,  surest 
of  all,  a  warm  sympathy  if  all  is  not  well.  His  eye  for  personal  news  of 
ornithologists  is  phenomenal.  Doubtless  often  through  his  personal  cor¬ 
respondence,  but  sometimes  by  means  which  to  the  rest  of  us  seem 
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almost  occult,  he  is  always  the  first  to  know  of  any  slight  happening  to 
any  of  the  fraternity  of  bird  lovers.  If  one  suffers  an  illness,  has  a  business 
reverse,  acquires  a  sudden  fortune,  gets  married  or  divorced,  has  an 
addition  to  his  family  or  changes  his  residence  from  one  street  to  another, 
Deane  may  be  depended  upon  to  have  the  information  forthwith,  not 
only  as  to  the  main  facts  but  also  as  to  the  causes,  accessories  and 
implications. 

The  Illinois  Audubon  Society  has  especial  reason  to  appreciate  and  to 
honor  Ruthven  Deane,  for,  more  than  any  other  man,  he  has  from  the 
beginning  had  the  relation  to  it  of  parent,  guardian,  and  guide.  For  six¬ 
teen  years  he  was  its  President  and  during  that  time  it  grew,  prospered 
and  became  firmly  established.  His  popularity  and  his  devotion  to  the 
Society  caused  him  to  be  re-elected  year  after  year  from  1898  until  1914, 
and  alter  retirement  from  office  he  has  continued  active  in  the  Society’s 
interest  and  jealous  of  its  welfare.  To  detail  his  work  in  this  connection 
would  be  practically  to  give  a  history  of  the  Society. 

Probably  if  Mr.  Deane  were  to  write  his  reminiscences,  the  early  col¬ 
lecting  days  and  the  friendships  of  those  times  would  loom  larger  in  it 
than  later  achievements.  Those  friendships  have  never  been  permitted 
to  grow  cold  and  the  associates  of  youth  have  been  warmly  cherished  in 
spite  of  separation  and  changing  circumstances.  Some  of  the  best  loved 
of  them,  notably  William  Brewster,  who  had  great  influence  upon  Deane 
as  a  boy,  have  now  passed  away.  In  his  “Birds  of  the  Cambridge 
Region,”  Brewster  does  not  fail  to  recall  his  especial  collecting  compan¬ 
ions  and  one  of  his  pages  gives  such  a  beautiful  picture  of  Deane’s  early 
surroundings  that  it  may  well  be  quoted  here. 

“Some  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  boyhood  relate  to  the 
country  traversed  by  Vassar  Lane,  and  extending  west  and  east  from 
the  site  of  the  old  Cambridge  reservoir  at  the  junction  of  Reservoir  and 
Highland  Streets  to  Fresh  Pond,  and  north  and  south  from  Concord 
Avenue  nearly  to  Brattle  Street.  Through  this  area,  now  so  thickly 
settled,  there  was  not  then  a  building  of  any  kind.  Most  of  the  land  was 
occupied  by  broad,  smooth  mowing  lands;  hobbly  and,  in  places,  boggy 
pastures;  and  fine  old  apple  orchards,  many  acres  in  extent.  There  were 
also  one  or  two  bushy  swamps,  several  groves  of  large  oaks,  a  conspicuous 
cluster  of  tall  white  pines,  a  few  isolated  shell-bark  hickories  of  the  finest 
proportions,  and  a  number  of  scraggy  wild  apple  trees.  There  the  dande¬ 
lions  and  buttercups  were  larger  and  yellower,  the  daisies  whiter  and 
more  numerous,  the  jingling  melody  of  the  Bobolink  blither  and  merrier, 
the  early  spring  shouting  of  the  flicker  louder  and  more  joyous,  and  the 
long-drawn  whistle  of  the  meadow-lark  sweeter  and  more  plaintive  than 
they  ever  have  been  or  ever  can  be  elsewhere,  at  least  in  my  experience. 
It  was  here  that  I  spent  most  of  my  school  holidays  in  the  early  sixties 
collecting  birds  in  company  with  Daniel  C.  French,  now  an  eminent 
sculptor,  or  with  Ruthven  Deane,  the  well-known  ornithologist.  In  early 
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spring  we  pursued  the  shy  Redwings  from  tree  to  tree  or  beat  the  wet 
hollows  for  Wilson’s  Snipe,  often  flushing  the  latter  birds  by  scores,  but 
only  very  rarely  and  by  the  merest  chance  bringing  one  to  bag.  The  mi¬ 
grating  Warblers,  Vireos,  Sparrows,  Flycatchers,  etc.,  which  frequented 
the  orchards  and  scattered  groves  and  thickets  later  in  the  season,  proved 
easier  of  capture  and  supplied  us  with  many  a  specimen  whose  novel 
beauty  or  imagined  rarity  thrilled  our  youthful  senses  with  wonder  and 
delight.” 

Another  of  Deane’s  boyhood  friends,  Henry  W.  Henshaw,  writes: 

‘‘There  are  not  many  whose  acquaintance  with  Ruthven  Deane  goes 
back  so  far  as  mine  and  I  can  recall  many  happy  days  spent  in  his  com¬ 
pany  in  the  forest  and  swamp  searching  for  birds.  It  is  a  far  cry  back  to 
the  time  of  the  sixties  when  Ruthven  Deane,  Henry  Purdie,  and  other 
boys,  including  myself,  collected  birds  in  Vassar  Lane,  Cambridge. 

“Fresh  Pond,  too,  with  its  broad  expanse  and  mirror-like  surface  had 
its  special  attractions  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  fall,  when 
migrating  water  birds  in  good  numbers  tarried  here  on  their  way  south 
for  rest  and  food.  Both  Deane  and  Brewster  owned  skiffs  on  the  pond, 
were  very  skillful  with  the  oar  and  paddle,  and  daybreak  often  found  the 
twain  afloat  and  endeavoring  with  varying  success  to  outwit  the  wary 
ducks  and  geese. 

“I  recall  an  experience  of  our  collecting  days  which  we  considered 
then  a  good  joke  on  Ruthven  Deane.  He  and  I  had  found  the  nest  of  a 
Red-tailed  Hawk,  a  capital  prize  at  that  time,  which  was  built  in  the 
top  of  a  tall  and  venerable  oak.  As  I  never  was  an  adept  at  ‘shinning  a 
tree,’  Ruthven  was  elected  to  do  the  climbing,  at  which  he  was  past 
master.  He  had  progressed  well  up  towards  the  nest  when  suddenly  we 
heard  the  near-by  call  of  a  Great  Crested  Flycatcher,  a  rare  bird  in  our 
experience  and  which,  indeed,  I  had  never  seen  up  to  that  time.  Thus 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  40  or  50  feet  up  a  slippery  tree 
trunk,  Ruthven  was  unable  to  do  anything  more  than  hang  on,  and 
watch  my  successful  efforts  to  stalk  and  collect  the  rarity  while  he  voiced 
his  opinion  of  my  reprehensible  conduct  in  thus  taking  advantage  of  a 
brother  collector. 

“There  were  no  Audubon  Societies  in  those  days  and  our  bags  were 
limited  solely  by  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  but  we  never  indulged 
in  slaughter.  I  am  sure  that  all  told  the  series  we  collected  made  no 
appreciable  difference  locally  in  the  number  of  birds.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  however,  to  overestimate  the  pleasure  we  derived  in  adding  to  our 
series  an  occasional  rarity,  and  the  zest  we  took  in  hunting  for  nests  and 
in  studying  the  habits  of  our  common  birds.  In  those  and  subsequent 
years  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  ornithological  knowledge  which  in 
various  ways  was  to  lend  effective  aid  to  the  movement  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  bird  life,  and  which  found  its  highest  expression  in  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Audubon  Society  of  Illinois.” 
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Mr.  Deane’s  habit  of  keeping  in  touch  with  ornithological  news 
through  correspondence  evidently  began  early  and  one  of  its  results  was 
the  forming  of  new  contacts  with  men  who  soon  became  warm  personal 
friends.  This  is  illustrated  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  who  writes:  “My  first 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Deane  came  through  correspondence  which  was 
prompted  by  a  note  that  I  published  in  the  American  Naturalist  in  187s 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  rare  warbler.  In  a  letter  which  was  received  after 
this  informal  introduction,  he  told  me  of  the  plan  which  was  being  carried 
out  by  the  young  ornithologists  at  Cambridge  of  publishing  a  journal  of 
ornithology  which  would  begin  with  January,  1876.  He  seemed  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  plate  of  the  Brewster  Warbler  which  was  to  appear 
as  a  frontispiece  of  the  journal  which  subsequently  was  merged  into 
The  Auk  when  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union  was  formed.  I  did 
not  meet  him  personally  until  the  spring  of  1879,  when  he  called  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  was  the  beginning  of  an 
endearing  friendship.” 

One  of  Deane’s  earliest  associates  in  Cambridge  was  C.  J.  Maynard, 
who  writes  as  follows:  “One  spring  day  about  1867,  when  I  was  placing 
some  mounted  birds  that  I  had  furnished  for  study  in  a  cabinet  in  the 
Kendall  School  on  Appian  Way,  Cambridge,  and  some  of  the  boys  were 
gathered  about  watching  me  and  asking  questions  or  making  comments, 
one  of  them  remarked  that  he  had  seen  a  Woodcock  in  a  marsh  or  open 
meadow  that  morning.  Thinking  it  was  rather  unusual  to  see  a  bird  of 
this  species  in  an  open  section  during  the  daytime,  I  said,  ‘Are  you  sure 
it  was  not  a  Snipe?’  Quick  as  a  flash  the  boy  answered,  ‘Don’t  you 
suppose  I  know  a  Woodcock  from  a  Snipe?’” 

“That  boy  was  Ruthven  Deane,  as  I  knew  a  few  days  later  when  I 
was  introduced  to  him  by  our  mutual  friend,  William  Brewster.  Deane 
and  I  soon  became  fast  friends  and  from  his  very  evident  knowledge  of 
birds  I  soon  became  convinced  that  he  did  indeed  know  a  Woodcock 
from  a  Snipe.  Some  time  later,  when  Mr.  Deane  had  begun  his  business 
career,  there  was  scarcely  a  Sunday  when  he  did  not  drive  out  to  my 
laboratory  in  Newton  to  have  a  chat  about  birds  and  to  tell  me  the 
ornithological  news  which  he  had  a  marvelous  faculty  of  gathering.  I 
always  looked  forward  to  his  visits  with  pleasure. 

“Upon  my  return  from  a  trip  to  southern  Florida,  in  June,  1871,  I 
found  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Brewster  and  Deane  who  were  then  at 
Upton,  Maine,  on  Lake  Lhnbagog,  on  a  collecting  trip,  asking  me  to  join 
them  there,  as  birds  were  very  abundant.  I  gladly  accepted  this  invitation 
and  found  that  birds  were  indeed  abundant  and  we  secured  many 
valuable  specimens,  learning  much  of  the  avifauna  of  that  section. 

“I  am,  however,  reminded  of  one  disagreeable  feature  of  that  trip  by 
a  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  Deane  under  date  of  Jan.  17,  192^. 
After  speaking  of  the  appearance  of  Part  1  of  Mr.  Brewster’s  “  Birds  of 
Umbagog,”  he  says:  ‘What  an  age  ago  it  seems  when  we  were  in  that 
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region  collecting  birds  and 
fighting  mosquitoes.’  This 
is  certainly  true  that  we 
were  literally  fighting  these 
little  torments,  for  they 
came  in  swarms  and  covered 
our  faces,  necks,  and  hands 
with  their  poisonous  punc¬ 
tures,  but  we  got  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  bird  skins  just  the 
same. 

“Mr.  Deane  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  orni¬ 
thologists  which  he  began 
to  make  quite  early.  1  re¬ 
member  being  with  him 
about  1875,  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  looking 
over  the  birds,  when  an  el¬ 
derly  gentleman  appeared 
whom  Mr.  Deane  at  once 
recognized  and  introduced 
to  me  as  George  N.  Law¬ 
rence  of  New  York;  thus  I  owed  my  first  acquaintance  with  this  cele¬ 
brated  ornithologist  to  Mr.  Deane. 

“About  1873,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  only  two  or  three 
periodicals  in  the  world  devoted  wholly  to  bird  study,  Mr.  Deane  and  I 
were  ambitious  enough  to  propose  publishing  a  magazine,  the  first  in 
America,  which  should  be  devoted  wholly  to  ornithology,  and  we  issued 
circulars  concerning  it.  This  endeavor,  however,  failed  on  account  of  the 
refusal  or  neglect  of  most  ornithologists  to  contribute  to  it.  It  was  to  be 
called  The  American  Ornithologist.’’ 

Chicago  and  Illinois  are  proud  of  Ruthven  Deane.  Their  pride  carries 
with  it  a  large  measure  of  affection  and  a  deep  sense  of  indebtedness.  He 
is  a  friend  to  all  who  love  birds,  an  energetic  worker  in  all  their  activities, 
an  inspiration  to  younger  men  and  a  many-sided  power  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  As  the  years  pass  on,  his  interest  never  lags  and  no  one  expects 
it  to  do  so  for  many  more  years  to  come. 


Rl'thven  Deane  in  Early  Years 
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Quail  Investigation 

MEMBERS  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  I  nion  and  of  the 
Inland  Bird  Banding  Association  have  been  sent  copies  of  a 
reprint  of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Co-operative  Quail  In¬ 
vestigation  provided  by  Mr.  S.  Prentiss  Baldwin,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  written  by  Herbert  L.  Stoddard. 

The  members  of  these  organizations  are  especially  invited  to  co-operate 
with  the  investigation  by  sending  information  and  suggestions  to  the 
field  headquarters,  addressing  Co-operative  Quail  Investigations,  Beach- 
ton,  Grady  County,  Ga. 

The  present  report  recites  in  brief  the  principal  findings  of  the  first 
six  months’  study — March  17  to  September  30,  1924 — of  the  life  history 
of  the  bobwhite  in  southern  Georgia  and  northern  Florida.  In  the  region 
between  Thomasville,  Ga.,  and  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  are  numerous  large 
estates,  the  winter  homes  of  sportsmen,  among  whom  quail  shooting  is  a 
leading  recreation.  A  committee  of  these  sportsmen  has  made  available 
a  liberal  fund  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  three  years, 
with  which  the  Biological  Survey  is  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  life  history  of  the  bobwhite  quail  and  of  all  factors  affecting  its 
abundance. 

One  outstanding  point  in  the  findings  for  the  first  halt  year  is  the  tre¬ 
mendous  destruction  of  quail  nests  and  eggs — 60  to  75  per  cent.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  means  that  this  proportion  of  pairs  is  entirely 
prevented  from  rearing  young,  but  even  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  number 
of  birds  produced  in  the  area  can  be  very  greatly  increased  it  only  a  part 
of  this  nest  destruction  is  prevented.  This  is  certainly  a  feasible  first  step 
in  augmenting  the  numbers  of  quail,  and  the  most  urgently  needed  help 
for  the  quail  so  far  revealed  by  the  investigation  is  a  campaign  against 
ground  vermin. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  numerous  interesting  and  valuable  find¬ 
ings  will  result  from  the  co-operative  quail  investigation,  which  will  be 
by  far  the  most  complete  study  ever  made  of  the  life  history  of  an 
American  bird.  E.  W  Nelson, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

“Puss  Preys  Upon  White  House  Birds,  So  Cal  Ousts  Him” 

From  Chicago  Evening  Post ,  June  12 ,  1925 

WASHINGTON,  June  12. — (AP) — Blackie,  coal-black  White  House 
cat,  has  incurred  official  disfavor  and  has  been  shorn  of  his  rank. 

Although  fed  plenty  on  choice  scraps  of  food  from  the  President’s  table, 
Blackie  developed  an  appetite  for  birds  and  squirrels.  Lately  he  has 
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done  so  much  day  and  night  prowling  around  the  White  House  grounds 
looking  for  easy  prey  that  Mr.  Coolidge  decided  to  give  him  away. 

Today  Blackie  is  in  new  surroundings  at  the  home  of  a  White  House 
secret  service  man  on  the  outskirts  ol  \\ ashington. 

The  cat  is  the  third  White  House  pet  to  fail  to  measure  up  to  official 
requirements. 

Tige,  a  feline  of  an  unusually  dissolute  nature,  would  not  stay  at  home 
and  has  been  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case,  while  Paul  Pry,  the  airedale 
pup,  became  so  officious  that  he  had  to  be  muzzled. 


Everybody’s  Say-So 

J  J  J 

From  Chicago  Evening  Post ,  June  26 ,  1925 

CHICAGO,  June  23. — To  the  Editor  of  The  Post.  Sir:  There  is  no 
motion  in  heaven  or  earth  more  beautiful  than  the  flight  of  gulls.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  motion.  The  spirit  follows  it  with  utter  accord.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  to  disturb  or  agitate  or  discompose  the  onlooker.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  disconcerting,  staccato  flight  of  the  swallow,  the  spasmodic 
flickering  of  butterflies,  the  brief  voyagings  of  bluebird  and  finch  and 
sparrow,  the  awkward  travel  of  crows,  or  the  sinister  spiraling  of  the 
hawks.  It  is  all  curves,  significant  curves,  the  tracing  of  continuous 
beauty  in  the  air. 

The  motion  is  so  leisurely  as  to  take  the  weariest  spirit  with  it,  yet 
so  sure  as  to  summon  and  allure  into  the  infinite  reaches  of  blue  space. 
It  is  a  rhythm  allied  to  all  great  rhythms.  As  one  watches  the  motion  of 
the  white  wings,  one  is  aware  of  all  other  sure  and  beautiful  rhythms  in 
the  universe,  the  flowing  of  calm  rivers  to  the  sea,  the  cruising  of  clouds, 
the  turning  of  the  earth-sphere,  the  onsweep  of  the  golden  hours. 

It  is  a  motion  of  which  the  eyes  and  the  soul  could  never  tire.  It  is 
reposeful,  even  as  it  is  pauseless.  It  is  continuous,  yet  gracefully  deviat¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  poem  written  on  the  sky,  with  even  cadence,  yet  with  diversity 
of  winged  phrasing.  No  storm  or  rush  of  wind  alters  its  dignity,  its  surety, 
or  its  grace.  It  is  unerringly  beautiful.  It  is  the  perfection  of  winged 
motion.  Julia  Cooley  Altrocchi. 


N  O  T  I  C  E 

If  you  have  any  good  bird  news , 
send  it  in  to  the  Editor 
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Birdinp;  in  the  City 

C  CONTRARY  to  popular  belief  birds  can  be  as  readily  seen  in  the 
city  as  in  the  country.  Not  only  are  they  seen  as  readily  but  also 
more  easily  according  to  some  people.  For  in  the  country  there  are 
so  many  birds  that  it  is  hard  to  see  them  accurately  and  to  keep  track 
of  those  seen.  The  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  show  those  people  who 
live  in  the  city  and  are  unable  to  be  in  the  country  very  long  that  they 
are  unhandicapped,  and  that  by  going  to  certain  “birdy”  places  they 
can  see  just  as  many  birds  as  their  friends  in  the  country. 

The  first  and  easiest  method  for  people  in  the  city  to  study  birds  is 
by  the  backyard  method.  A  feeding  station,  bird  bath,  and  bird  houses 
are  put  up  as  a  means  for  attracting  the  birds.  From  twelve  to  about 
forty  birds  may  be  seen  by  this  method.  Among  the  many  bulletins  which 
may  be  had  on  the  subject  of  attracting  birds  are  the  following:  “How 
to  Attract  Birds  in  East  Central  States,”  Farmers’  Bulletin  912 — five 
cents;  “How  to  Attract  Birds  in  Northeastern  States,”  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  621 — five  cents,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  “Attracting  Birds  About  the  Home,”  Bulletin  t — fifteen  cents, 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  New  York;  “Food,  Feeding 
and  Drinking  Appliances  and  Nesting  Material  to  Attract  Birds  ”- 
seventeen  cents,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture,  136  State 
House,  Boston  9. 

The  various  cemeteries  offer  another  way  to  study  birds.  As  they  are 
easily  accessible,  and  as  no  hunting  goes  on  the  birds  come  to  know  the 
cemeteries  as  a  place  of  refuge.  Many  caretakers  of  cemeteries  see  to  it 
that  the  proper  trees  and  shrubs  that  attract  birds  are  set  out.  Oakland, 
Graceland,  and  Rosehill  cemeteries  are  among  those  that  bird  lovers 
visit  for  the  birds  to  be  seen. 

The  parks  are  among  the  most  favored  spots  for  bird  observations  dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  when  there  are  not  so  many  people 
around.  Garfield,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  and  Washington  parks  offer  a  great 
field  of  work  to  energetic  ornithologists. 

The  lake  shore  is  one  of  the  best  places  for  observing  birds,  but  which 
few  people  seem  to  know.  During  the  spring  migration  especially  the 
birds  make  considerable  use  of  the  sheltered  places  for  stop-overs.  All 
the  ducks,  wading  birds,  and  other  water  birds  may  be  seen  at  some  point 
on  our  lake  front.  The  harbors  (Belmont,  Chicago,  and  Wilmette  for 
examples)  are  sometimes  literally  covered  with  ducks  during  a  stormy  or 
windy  period  when  the  lake  outside  is  too  rough  tor  them.  Where  the 
lake  shore  is  more  of  a  cliff  or  high  stone  breakwater,  swallows,  warblers, 
and  other  birds  will  be  found  during  migrations. 
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It  is  possible  for  a  person  to  see  upwards  of  ioo  different  kinds  of 
birds  in  the  city  in  one  year  without  going  to  the  country  or  the  sur¬ 
rounding  forest  preserves.  In  conclusion  it  might  be  said,  “Don’t  get 
discouraged  in  the  study  of  birds  just  because  you  live  in  the  city.” 

Roland  Williams. 


Will  the  Wild  Turkey  Come  Back? 

In  the  national  forests  of  the  southern  Appalachians,  forest  rangers 
report  wild  turkeys  in  increasing  numbers  and  attribute  the  increase  to 
the  better  protection  of  the  forested  regions  from  fire.  A  report  of  the 
N  orth  Carolina  Geological  Survey  calls  the  wild  turkey  “the  largest 
and  noblest  game  bird  found  in  the  United  States,”  and  says  that  it  is 
fairly  common  over  a  large  area  of  North  Carolina,  wherever  sufficient 
forests  yet  remain.  In  the  San  Isabel  national  forest  of  southern  Colorado 
forest  officers  report  flocks  totaling  at  least  two  hundred.  The  Tonto  and 
Sitgreaves  forests  of  Arizona  also  report  them  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
they  still  are  found  in  other  wooded  or  mountainous  sections  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  and  in  the  great  marshes  of  the  Gulf  States. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  valiant  effort  which  this  noble  bird  is  making 
to  again  assume  its  old-time  place  in  American  forest  life,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Uncle  Sam  himself,  is  found  in  the  Wichita  National  Forest 
and  Game  Preserve  in  southern  Oklahoma. 


GAME  REFUGE  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

The  city  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  is  rejoicing  in  its  Santa  Fe  Canyon 
Game  Refuge.  The  local  paper  thus  plans  for  its  future: 

“Every  possible  assistance  should  be  given  the  Santa  Fe  Game  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  in  its  enterprise  of  securing  a  shipment  of  deer  from 
the  Kaibab  forest  wherewith  to  stock  the  Santa  Fe  Canyon  game  refuge. 

“One  hundred  deer  would  be  a  handsome  start  toward  a  woodland 
zoo  at  Santa  Fe’s  back  door.  With  proper  protection  there  are  sufficient 
bear  in  the  protected  area  to  increase  rapidly  if  shooting  is  prevented; 
turkey  and  grouse'  should  have  a  chance  to  multiply,  the  woods  could  be 
easily  stocked  again  with  Chinese  pheasants  with  excellent  prospects  of 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  these  beautiful  birds;  the  big  blue  tuft- 
ear  squirrels  will  get  a  run  for  their  money,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
variety  of  wild  life  that  will  have  an  opportunity  to  thrive. 

“This  game  refuge  can  be  made  a  very  valuable  asset  to  Santa  Fe. 
People  will  come  far  to  feed  brown  and  black  bears  out  of  their  flivvers 
and  see  the  graceful  deer  quenching  their  thirst  in  the  crystal  waters  of 
the  Santa  Fe  River.  Keep  it  full  of  trout  and  the  Canyon  will  be  one 
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of  the  most  popular  recreation  places  in  the  Southwest.  Naturally  the 
district  is  a  forest  paradise,  with  scenery  unequaled,  and  every  natural 
beauty  to  delight  the  visitor.  The  whole  community  should  get  interested 
in  this  project.  It  is  going  to  take  co-operation  by  everyone  who  goes  into 
the  woods  to  protect  the  wild  animals.” 

KANSAS  WANTS  STATE  BIRD 

On  January  29th  all  Kansas  schools  are  asked  by  the  Kansas  State 
Audubon  Society  to  vote  for  a  State  bird.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  and 
being  said,  in  favor  of  many  different  songsters.  Prof.  Wooster,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Biology,  Kansas  State  Teachers’  College,  sums  it  up  neatly 
when  he  says: 

“A  bird  which  is  selected  to  be  the  State  bird  oi  Kansas  should  come 
as  near  to  filling  all  the  following  conditions  as  possible: 

“1.  Common  all  over  Kansas. 

“2.  Typical  of  Kansas  and  the  Middle- West  and  its  conditions  as 
possible. 

‘‘3.  Likable  and  popular  and  familiar  to  folks  generally. 

‘‘4.  Economically  valuable — at  least  not  questionable  in  its  habits. 

‘‘5.  Attractive  or  even  beautiful  in  color  and  form. 

‘‘6.  A  good  singer. 

“7.  As  near  an  all-the-year  resident  as  possible. 

‘‘Of  course,  no  one  bird  can  fulfill  all  these  conditions  ideally,  and  not 
all  of  these  conditions  are  of  equal  importance;  but  the  bird  selected 
should  come  as  near  satisfying  all  these  items  as  possible.” 

So  far  the  birds  most  prominently  mentioned  are  meadowlark,  cardi¬ 
nal,  bob-white  and  prairie  chicken,  with  many  ardent  advocates  for  each. 

Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  Bulletin ,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  9. 
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Birds  of  a  Small  City  Park 

ON  the  east  a  small  park  covering  a  couple  of  city  blocks.  On 
the  west  a  sidewalk-charted  prairie.  This  is  briefly  the  Indian 
Boundary  Park  region.  A  couple  of  large  apartment  buildings 
face  the  east  end  of  the  park.  A  row  of  cottonwoods  obstructs  the  view 
of  the  prairie  at  the  west  end.  An  asphalt  street  and  bungalows  bound 
the  south  end,  and  to  the  north  are  some  truck-gardens  with  green¬ 
houses  beyond. 

Walking  west  through  the  park  one  may  pass,  successively,  the  duck- 
pond,  the  children’s  bathing  pool  and  playground,  a  broad  stretch  of 
lawn  with  a  large  tree  in  the  center,  a  pergola,  another  narrower  lawn 
partly  occupied  by  tennis  courts,  then  a  sidewalk,  and  a  road  which  has 
been  in  various  stages  of  upheaval.  The  park,  which  is  about  three  years 
of  age,  shows  an  average  variety  in  park  planting  and  an  unusual  excel¬ 
lence  of  landscape  gardening.  When  we  arrived  in  this  neighborhood  in 
March  the  fields  west  of  the  cottonwoods  were  quite  marshy.  The 
prairie,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  plotted  with  sidewalks,  which 
stand  rather  high  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 

In  the  duck-pond  opposite  the  apartment  buildings  is  an  islet  covered 
with  cat-tails.  There  Mrs.  Fulton  and  I  observed  for  several  days  a  red¬ 
wing  who  we  hoped  might  settle  down  for  the  summer.  The  pond  is 
abundantly  stocked  with  fish.  Probably  this  is  the  cause  of  our  having 
the  kingfisher  as  an  early  morning  visitor.  Across  the  pond  and  over  the 
lawns  to  the  north  the  barn  swallows  skim.  In  the  truck  gardens  to  the 
north  we  frequently  saw  the  killdeer,  and  there  also  the  kingbird  has  a 
perch.  As  we  walk  along  the  north  edge,  in  an  area  just  hidden  from  the 
playground  by  trees  and  bushes,  the  warblers  flit  during  their  spring  mi¬ 
gration.  Of  these  I  will  append  my  list,  with  notations: 

Wilson’s,  abundant 
Waterthrush,  abundant 
Yellow,  abundant 
Chestnut-sided,  common 
Magnolia,  common 
Cape  May,  fairly  common 
Palm,  fairly  common 
Redstart,  fairly  common 
Myrtle 

M  aryland  yellow-throat 
Blackburnian 
Black-throated  green 
Bay-breasted 
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The  complete  list  of  birds  seen  in  this  not  apparently  exceptional  city 
neighborhood  for  six  months  is  sixty-five.  (Other  warblers  seen  this 
season  on  the  north  side,  but  not  observed  in  the  Indian  Boundary  Park 
region,  were  the  Mourning  Warbler, Ovenbird,  Blackpoll,  Black-throated 
Blue,  and  Black  and  White.)  Perhaps  the  prettiest  sight  of  the  season 
was  a  white-blossoming  tree  literally  full  of  Wilson  Warblers,  near  the 
pergola.  I  particularly  delighted  in  stalking  the  white-crowned  sparrow. 
He  was  very  shy  and  difficult  to  observe,  since  he  kept  his  distance  on  the 
white  crushed-stone  paths  of  the  park.  One  fine  day  I  had  a  close-up  view 
when  he  was  hiding  in  a  white-blossoming  tree  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  park.  The  tree,  by  the  way,  earlier  was  occupied  by  the  ruby- 
crowned  kinglet.  The  white-throat  we  also  saw  feeding  beneath  a  bush. 

We  have  now  approached  the  sacred  vicinity  called  “Mockingbird 
Area.  ”  One  morning  I  saw  a  dark  bird  on  the  lawn  with  white  markings 
on  his  wings,  strangely  reminiscent  of  winter  days  in  Florida.  I  was 
startled,  as  my  glance  over  the  lawn  had  come  to  be  quite  cursorv.  I 
have  the  habit,  by  the  way,  when  I  make  a  good  find,  of  dodging  behind 
bushes  and  making  a  dash  for  our  apartment  breakfast-room.  The  per¬ 
formance,  which  must  appear  strange  alike  to  the  birds  and  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  has  a  double  object — that  of  getting  the  bird-glasses  and  telling 
Mrs.  Ful  ton.  “I’ve  found  a  mockingbird — a  mockingbird!”  I  shouted. 
Here  ends  the  anecdote;  otherwise  I  might  betray  who  used  the  glasses 
next.  Suffice  it  to  say  we  had  several  observations,  with  and  without 
glasses,  as  we  saw  him  at  least  once  each  day  from  March  13th  to 
17th. 

In  M  arch  the  fields  west  of  the  cottonwood  row  were  decidedly 
marshy.  Here  we  found  the  sora  and  the  bittern.  The  sora  I  could  only 
observe  on  the  wing,  although  I  made  several  observations.  The  black 
head  and  yellow  bill,  however,  made  it  easily  distinguished.  The  bittern 
1  had  stirred  up,  and  noticed,  had  alighted  near  the  path  on  the  west  side 
of  the  cottonwoods,  which  the  children  call  the  “jungle  path”  on  account 
of  the  high  weeds  and  grasses.  The  next  morning  I  was  looking  for  him, 
but  was  none  the  less  startled  when  I  did  see  him.  I  was  standing  still 
when  I  heard  a  slight  sound.  Looking  a  few  feet  in  front  of  me,  to  the 
left  of  the  path,  I  could  barely  distinguish  his  outline.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning  and  the  sun’s  rays  were  slanting.  He  was  moving  his  long  neck 
around  in  a  leisurely  way,  not  quite  striking  the  perpendicular  posture 
in  which  we  most  often  see  him  pictured.  He  let  me  approach  to  within  a 
few  feet  before  he  took  flight. 

Near  the  center  of  the  row  of  cottonwoods  there  was  a  slight  break 
through  which  one  could  walk.  Here,  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  a  mourning 
dove  had  built  her  nest.  First,  I  spied  the  mother  bird  on  her  nest — 
several  days  later  I  peeked  into  it  and  saw  a  young  bird  within.  That 
evening  I  discovered  the  road  builders  had  driven  a  truck  through  at  this 
point  and  had  bruised  the  tree  and  damaged  the  nest.  A  few  twigs  and  a 
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cotton  string  tied  to  horsehair  were  all  that  remained  of  the  nest.  The 
mother  bird  stayed  around  for  a  day  or  two — then  she  left. 

A  block  west  of  the  cottonwoods  there  is  a  depression  between  the 
sidewalks,  on  which  the  wet  weather  formed  a  long,  shallow  pool.  Here 
I  found  sandpipers  and  plover,  picking  their  way  and  teetering  along  its 
margins.  One  morning  a  pair  of  yellowlegs  had  joined  them.  (Walking 
on  a  high  sidewalk,  so  that  one’s  approach  may  be  detected  half  a 
mile  away,  is  a  strange  method  of  observing  birds.)  They  flew  oft 
and  alighted  in  another  swamp,  not  far  distant.  These  birds  are  the 
refined  comics  of  spring — I  take  it.  They  never  fail  to  put  me  in  a 
jovial  disposition. 

One  morning  I  arose  early  enough  to  see  the  bitterns  take  their  flight 
eastward.  There  was  a  dull  overcast  sky  and  a  high  wind  blowing  from 
the  west.  Conditions  had  changed  greatly  in  the  prairie  marsh  during 
the  weeks  of  our  acquaintance — and  this  morning  as  I  watched  them  I 
thought  that  they  were  leaving  us  for  good.  True  enough,  from  that  day 
forward  I  saw  them  no  more.  Nor  did  I  see  the  sora  or  the  yellowlegs 
again.  A  long  drought  set  in,  the  sandpiper  pool  dried  up,  the  earth  be¬ 
came  hard  and  cracked  over  the  whole  prairie.  The  persistent  sultry 
call  of  the  dickcissel  might  be  heard  everywhere  across  the  fields :  chu  chu, 
chee  chee  chee-ee.  The  mahogany  back  of  the  male  is  rather  striking  in 
bird  coloring.  There  was  one  pair  in  which  I  was  particularly  interested. 
They  were  always  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  stone  pile  in  the  weeds 
just  beyond  the  end  of  a  sidewalk.  I  suspected  that  they  might  be  nest¬ 
ing,  as  they  showed  some  anxiety  on  my  first  few  visits.  This  pair  were 
early  arrivals  and  stayed  late. 

The  meadowlarks’  song  from  the  prairie  reaching  almost  to  our  back 
door  enhanced  our  breakfast  hour.  They  remained  abundant,  in  spite 
of  a  large  black  cat  who  constantly  roamed  the  fields.  Perhaps  this 
raider  accounted  for  a  few  bobolinks,  as  well.  As  for  the  sparrow  popula¬ 
tion,  the  chippies  were  few,  the  vesper  fairly  common,  and  the  song 
sparrow  delightfully  in  evidence  from  the  first  day  of  our  arrival.  The 
swamp  sparrow  I  saw  only  once — during  the  wet  season. 

To  return  to  the  park:  the  view  opposite  our  windows  was  particularly 
full  of  interest.  One  cold  June  day  I  watched  the  sparrows  clinging  to  the 
nearly  perpendicular  side  of  a  park  sign.  The  indigo  buntings  on  this 
same  day  were  not  able  to  content  themselves  so  easily,  but  spent  the  time 
flying  distractedly  from  one  bush  to  another.  Over  the  signboard  was  a 
robin’s  nest  which  the  children  liked  to  watch.  (One  of  the  pair  of  robins 
seemed  to  be  greatly  concerned  over  the  evening  tennis  matches,  and 
would  never  leave  the  ground  for  her  nest  until  the  nets  were  folded.) 
On  a  high  bush,  a  few  feet  within,  the  goldfinches  built  and  reared  a 
family.  The  last  day  of  July  the  fussing  and  chattering  of  the  robins  led 
to  my  discovery  of  four  kingbird  fledglings.  I  had  often  seen  the  king¬ 
birds  in  pursuit  of  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo,  who  could  be  seen  almost 
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any  afternoon  flying  low  over  the  lawns,  and  even  occasionally  between 
the  apartment  buildings. 

And,  finally,  our  habit  of  keeping  an  eye  on  this  corner  of  the  park 
from  our  sun-parlor  windows  was  responsible  for  our  second  “find”  of 
the  season.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  July  19th  to  be  exact,  following 
a  Saturday  of  road-making.  There  in  the  freshly  upturned  soil  of  the 
road  stood  the  new  bird,  facing  us,  head  erect  —  the  Prairie  Horned  Lark! 

Lester  B.  Fui.ton 

August  10,  1925.  7000  North  Rockwell  St.,  Chicago. 


Publications  Received 

The  July  quarterly  news  letter  of  the  Michigan  Audubon  Society 
contains  many  items  of  interest  to  bird  lovers,  not  only  of  Michigan  but 
to  those  of  Illinois  and  adjoining  states. 

Reports  of  the  survey  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Hastings,  of 
South  Lyon,  and  Professor  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wood,  of  the  University 
M  useum  at  Ann  Arbor,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  sanctuary  for 
the  Kirtland  Warbler,  is  a  notable  effort  to  protect  a  rare  species. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  gull  and  tern  colonies  on  Beaver  Island, 
where  the  birds  were  found  in  fine  condition,  and  the  island  was  actually 
crowded  by  the  avian  population.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Lincoln,  of 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  were  already  on  the  island,  also  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  N.  Wilson,  of  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan’s  wonderful  forested 
area  should  be  an  ideal  breeding  ground  for  the  myriads  of  birds  that 
visit  Illinois  during  both  the  spring  and  fall  migrations. 

The  June  number  of  the  Wilson  Bulletin  is  filled  from  start  to  finish 
with  good  items.  Bird  banding  and  general  information  about  what  the 
birds  are  doing  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Bulletin  are  treated  in  a 
most  interesting  and  spritely  manner. 

In  “Notes  Here  and  There,”  delightfully  intimate  items  are  given 
describing  the  vocations  of  some  of  its  members.  What  people  do  lor 
a  living  is  always  intriguing,  and  to  know  of  the  perfectly  fascinating 
“jobs”  that  some  of  the  bird  fans  work  at,  is  quite  enlightening.  Who 
would  guess  from  Albert  F.  Ganier’s  title  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
ornithologists  in  Tennessee  or  how  could  one  tell  that  Brockway  Crouch, 
merchant  of  Knoxville,  would  almost  close  up  his  florist  shop  for  the  day, 
if  he  should  hear  even  a  rumor  of  a  new  bird  visiting  H.  P.  Ijam’s  bird 
sanctuary. 

In  the  Ohio  notes  one  finds  a  banker  and  a  dahlia  expert  associated 
with  zoologists  and  other  wise  people.  One  wonders  also  does  Dr.  George 
R.  Mayfield  of  Nashville  ever  forget  and  address  the  birds  in  German 
when  listening  to  their  songs?  We  shall  look  forward  with  anticipation 
to  the  continuation  of  the  biographical  notes. 
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“The  Season”  contains  personal  notes  about  the  goings  and  comings 
of  our  bird  friends  from  Massachusetts  to  California  covering  the  April 
1  <;-June  1 5  period,  and  is  full  of  carefully  taken  data  as  to  the  movement 
of  bird  life  over  widely  separated  sections  of  the  United  States.  Readers 
of  the  Audubon  Bulletin  should  have  Bird  Lore  on  their  library  tables. 

Bird  Lore  for  July-August  is  as  always  an  encyclopedia  of  bird  news, 
and  the  current  number  is  always  just  a  step  ahead  of  each  previous  one. 
The  controversy  of  the  house  wren  bids  fair  to  “start  something,’  ’  and  if 
it  is  carried  on  without  makingenemies  of  friends  it  will  be  quite  illuminat¬ 
ing  in  its  treatment  of  the  life  of  birds  as  an  example  of  the  constant 
battle  between  animals  for  food,  homes,  and  the  “pursuit  of  happiness.  ” 
It  will  also  throw  light  on  “the  survival  of  the  fittest.” 

For  those  seeking  the  last  word  in  ornithological  information  we 
cheerfully  recommend  The  Auk,  which  for  over  40  years  has  been  to 
Scientific  Ornithologists  what  the  Toronto  Globe  of  Ontario  has  been 
to  the  Scotch  Canadians,  their  Bible.  The  nearly  200  pages  of  the  July 
number  contain  so  much  valuable  and  first-hand  material  that  it  is  quite 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  our  space  to  review  it. 

Having  The  Auk  to  read  and  refer  to  is  like  taking  a  postgraduate 
course  in  ornithology.  From  the  Audubon  Bulletin  to  The  Auk  is  a  far 
cry  but  even  the  layman  might  do  worse  than  to  begin  with  the  Bulletin 
for  primary  study  and  interest,  preparatory  to  graduation  with  The  Auk. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  issued  an  attractive  report  of  its  work 
for  bird  protection.  Bird  houses,  bird  enemies,  and  bird  foods  are  care¬ 
fully  and  intelligently  discussed.  No  state  in  the  Union  is  doing  more 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  its  wild  life  than  is  Pennsylvania. 

“Birds  I  Have  Known”  by  R.  H.  Laimbeer,  recently  published,  is  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  pleasure  of  the  author  in  attracting  the 
birds  around  his  home.  It  contains  effective  suggestions  for  every  bird 
lover  and  particularly  for  those  who  think  they  know  nothing  of  how  to 
start  the  good  work. 

MEETING  OF  THE  WILD  LIFE  SCHOOL 

MCGREGOR,  IOWA,  AUGUST  8-20 

Beginning  with  1918  this  unique  out-of-door  school  has  grown  to  be 
a  very  important  event.  The  names  of  the  faculty  insure  the  success  of 
the  venture,  and  this  year’s  program  makes  one  wish  that  all  could  at¬ 
tend  and  get  inspirations  for  greater  love  and  understanding  of  the 
things  under  the  open  sky. 
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TREASURER’S  ANNUAL  REPORT,  JUNE  9,  1925 
Receipts 


Balance  on  hand,  May  12,  1925 

$i792.i4 

Dues  collected . 

1 1. 00 

Books  and  Leaflets  sold . 

8.25 

Check  Lists  sold . 

1.50 

Interest  on  Bonds  and  Daily  Balances 

54-39 

$1867.28 

Disbursements 

Books  and  Leaflets . 

$9.00 

Directors’  Meeting  (Net)  .... 

8.00 

Second  Excursion  (Net) . 

•  •  3 1  -95 

Membership  Cards,  etc . 

46.00 

<;ooo  Buttons . 

60.64 

Exchange  on  check . 

.  .  .05 

Bond  and  Acc.  Interest . 

•  976-25 

Sundries . 

.  .  6.72 

1 138.61 

Bank  Balance,  June  9,  1925 

728.67 

1867.28 

Investment  of  Endowment  Funds 

U.  S.  Liberty  Bonds — 4 J4% . $3500.00 

Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Raymond  Bequest — C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Bond  1000.00 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Bond . 1000.00 

Philadelphia  Suburban  Water  Co.  Bond . 1000.00 

$6500.00 

(Signed)  O.  M.  Schantz, 

Treasurer. 


DATE 

DUE  /  DATE  DE  RETOUR 

CARR  MCLEAN  33-297 


R.  R.  DONNELLEY  <&  SONS  CO.  ,  CHICAGO 


THE  Illinois  Audubon  Society  recommends  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Junior  Audubon  Societies  under  one  or  the  other 
of  the  following  plans: 

First  plan:  Organize  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies  and  take  advantage  of  the 
special  offer  to  pupils  made  possible  by  generous  patrons  of 
the  Society.  Each  member  paying  ten  cents  will  receive  a 
set  of  six  educational  leaflets  with  colored  pictures  and  out¬ 
line  drawings  for  coloring  with  crayons.  Each  member  will 
also  receive  the  Audubon  button  which  represents  a  badge  of 
membership  in  a  Junior  Audubon  class.  Each  teacher  who 
organizes  a  class  of  twenty  or  more  receives  a  year’s  free 
subscription  to  Bird-Lore ,  the  official  organ  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Address  the  Secretary,  1974  Broadway,  New  York 


City. 


Second  plan:  Organize  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois 
Audubon  Society.  Each  pupil  is  to  pay  fifteen  cents  for  a 
copy  of  Fifty  Common  Birds  of  Farm  and  Orchard  published 
by  the  United  States  Government,  copies  to  be  obtained 
either  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Audubon  Society 
or  by  sending  directly  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  To  each  member  of  a  group  provided 
with  this  beautifully  illustrated  bulletin  the  Illinois  AuduljjB 
Society  will  give  without  charge  the  Audubon  button  of  s 
bership  in  the  Illinois  Society  and  will  send  to  thej^ 
the  group  for  a  period  of  one  year  all  the  publC 
special  notices  of  the  Society  together  with 
certificate  showing  that  the  group  is  a  mjgj 
nois  Audubon  Society.  Teachers  wish»£.' 
under  local  plans'  may  obtain  Audy 
cents  each. 
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